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The New Biography’ 


By George F. Bowerman 


Part Il 


NOW turn to a consideration of the 

books of biography by these six 
writers or at least to typical examples of 
them. 

Lytton Strachey should come first. 
Certainly he measures up to high stand- 
ards of long research and of few and 
brief books. Except for a single volume 
of reprinted essays, Books and Charac- 
ters, originally written in an earlier per- 
iod, and one very slight volume on 
Alexander Pope, which I have not seen 
but which is said by critics to be a bril- 
liant piece of work, Mr. Strachey has in 
10 years published but three books, Em- 
inent Victorians (1918), Queen Victoria 
(1921) and Elizabeth and Essex (1948) 
—all outstanding examples of the new 
biography. 

Very likely many of my readers have 
already read the two earlier books, so 
that much comment is unnecessary. The 
characters portrayed in the first of them, 
Cardinal Manning, General Gordon, 
Thomas Arnold and Florence Nightin- 
gale were certainly Victorian and all em- 
inent; but when we see mercilessly ex- 
posed “the worldiness of Manning, the 
harsh muddleheadedness of Arnold, the 
ill temper of Florence Nightingale and 
the eccentricity of Gordon,” possibly we 
will conclude that he intended his title 
to be somewhat ironical. For example, 
Strachey tells us that Cardinal Manning 
in his diary notes that, having determined 


1 Part I of Dr. Bowerman’s discussion appeared in Tue Witson Butietin for November. 


devoted to definitions of the “new biography.’ 


to mortify himself, he decided during 
Lent “to use no pleasant bread (except 
on Sundays and feasts) such as cake 
and sweetmeat.” “But,” says Strachey, 
“he added the proviso ‘I do not include 
plain biscuits’.”” No comment from 


Strachey, but his intent is clear. 


Strachey’s Queen Victoria is not a 
history. It is not a political portrait, but 
is a personal, a psychological portrait. 
It is also a brilliant and fascinating 
achievement. The aim of the author was 
not the discovery of new knowledge, but 
a new interpretation of facts already 
known, a selection from many books, 
including the Queen’s diary and a re- 
combination of what would contribute to 
the portrait that he desired to paint. His 
method was more that of the novelist 
than of a biographer. In fact his book 
is dedicated to the novelist Virginia 
Woolf. Different readers will gain from 
this book different impressions. To some 
the facts and quotations here collected 
will chiefly “evoke the image of a fat 
and resolute little woman, full of pride, 
accessible to flattery, and at the same 
time touching and ridiculous.” To 
others, including an English critic, “there 
is not a sentence which the most fastidi- 
ous reader could wish to alter.” Another 
English critic praised Strachey’s intimate 
and conspicuously sympathetic compre- 
hension of the woman whose life is the 
subject of his analysis, while a third (an 


It was 
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American critic of standing) praises him 
for ignoring “a thousand opportunities 
for ridicule. . . . He displays Victoria 
with completeness, but without cruelty. 
He is benignly caustic, bountiful and ex- 
act, profoundly humorous and inclusive, 
infinitely exhilarating. He discerns the 
nature of the underlying element which 
in Victoria’s personality really counted: 
‘It was a peculiar sincerity’.” 

Strachey’s latest book, Elizabeth and 
Essex, a Tragic History, is but newly 
published and as I write this paper I am 
glowing with the pure joy of its reading. 
It is an extraordinarily brilliant piece of 
work. It is not only fine as literary 
craftsmanship, but it has commended it- 
self to the historians who thus far have 
been able to pick very few flaws in it. 
In the seven years since the publication 
of his Queen Victoria he has examined 
mountains of material and has produced 
a book short of 300 pages, each sentence 
of which is packed full, each word of 
which is well chosen to give the exact 
shade of meaning intended. Nowhere 
is there superficiality of slovenliness, but 
everywhere the swift, concise, exact, re- 
vealing characterization which gives us 
pictures that are vivid and delightful. It 
is a thrillingly interesting story of the 
meteoric rise and fall of the last and 
perhaps the most illustrious of the 
Queen’s favorites, Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, from the time when, less than 
20, he became the intimate of Elizabeth, 
who was 53, until he was beheaded for 
high treason at the age of 33. The per- 
sonal side of their relations is always in 
the foreground, but interwoven at every 
point into a background made up of the 
issues of peace and war, the clash of 
creeds and economic interests, the rival- 
ries, jealousies, and sycophancies of the 
great Lord Burghley, of his son, Sir 
Robert Cecil, and especially of Sir 
Francis Bacon. 

Some idea of the quality of the book 
may be gained from extracts. These are 
no purple patches, but typical of the en- 
tire book. 

“Soon there was no occasion for 
pushing Essex forward. It was plain 
to all—the handsome, charming youth, 
with his open manner, his boyish spirits, 
his words and looks of adoration, and 
his tall figure, and his exquisite hands, 


and the auburn hair on his head, that 
bent so gently downwards, had fascin- 
ated Elizabeth. The new star, rising 
with extraordinary swiftness, was sud- 
denly seen to be shining alone in the 
firmament. The Queen and the Earl 
were never apart.” 

“It was the age of baroque. . . . Cer- 
tainly no more baroque figures ever trod 
this earth than the supreme phenomenon 
of Elizabethanism—Elizabeth herself. 
. . . Under the serried complexities of 
her raiment—the huge hoop, the stiff 
ruff, the swollen sleeves, the powdered 
pearls, the spreading, gilded gauzes—the 
form of the woman vanished, and men 
saw instead an image—magnificent, por- 
tentous, self-created—an image of regal- 
ity, which yet, by a miracle, was actually 
alive. .. . Nor was it only her intellect 
that served her; it was her temperament 
as well. That, too—in its mixture of 
the masculine and femine, of vigor and 
sinuosity, of pertinacity and _ vacilla- 
tion—was precisely what her case 
required. A deep instinct made it im- 
possible for her to come to a fixed deter- 
mination upon any subject whatever. 
Or, if she did, she immediately proceeded 
to contradict her resolution with the ut- 
most violence, and, after that, to con- 
tradict her contradiction more violently 
still. Undoubtedly there was a 
touch of the sinister about her. One 
saw it in the movements of her extra- 
ordinarily long hands. . . . Though she 
was infinitely subtle, she was not cruel ; 
she was almost humane for her times; 
and her occasional bursts of savagery 
were the results of fear or temper.” 

I regret that space and the lack of 
single short passages prevent my quoting 
anything depicting Francis Bacon, whom 
he represents as the villain of the tragedy, 
or Robert Cecil, Elizabeth’s deformed 
Secretary, who “could but labor, and 
watch and wait.” But I must quote the 
sentences describing the death of King 
Philip of Spain: 

“One thought alone troubled him: had 
he been remiss in the burning of heritics ? 
He had burnt many, no doubt; but he 
might have burnt more. Was it because 


of this, perhaps, that he had not been 
quite as successful as he might have 
wished? . . . He could dictate no more, 
and sank into a tortured stupor. When 
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he awoke, it was night and there was 
singing at the altar below him; a sacred 
candle was lighted and put into his hand, 
the flame, as he clutched it closer and 
closer, casting lurid shadows upon his 
face; and so, in ecstacy and in torment, 
in absurdity and in greatness, happy, 
miserable, horrible, and holy, King Philip 
went off, to meet the Trinity.” 


Tennyson’s Inspiration of Fear 


Harold Nicolson has published a 
number of biographical works, but only 
two of them are well defined examples 
of the new biography. In his Tennyson; 
Aspects of his Life, Character and 
Poetry, published in 1923, he has made 
an important and fascinating contribu- 
tion to the new style of interpretive bi- 
ography, joining in the modern revolt 
against the Victorian idolatry of Tenny- 
son. According to Nicholson’s theory, 
“the essential inspiration of Tennyson 
was the inspiration of fear.” “He was 
afraid of death, and sex, and God. And 
in all these matters he endeavored in- 
stinctively to sublimate his terrors by 
enunciating the beliefs which he would 
desire to feel, by dwelling upon the solu- 
tions by which he would like to be con- 
vinced.” Although Nicolson disavows 
the Freudian terminology, this case of 
wish fulfillment is a good example of 
the Freudianism which is so much in 
evidence in the new biography. 

The other Nicolson book to be men- 
tioned is his Byron: the Last Journey, 
published in 1924. This is a good ex- 
ample, so common in the new biography, 
of one in which a single brief phase of 
a man’s life is so treated as to give a 
strong impression of his character. The 
book is based on newly discovered docu- 
ments, which are quoted, and gives a 
brilliant, entertaining and amazingly vivid 
picture of Byron in the final Greek ad- 
venture. This book also illustrated 
another characteristic often found in the 
new biography. I refer to the use of 
the mental monologue or stream of con- 
sciousness, so often used in some modern 
novels, best exemplified in those of 
James Joyce. Strachey uses this device 
and Nicolson, probably Strachey’s aptest 
pupil, uses it again and again. A good 
example of this is Nicolson’s interpreta- 
tion of Byron’s thoughts when the family 


of Leigh Hunt invades his house at 
Genoa: 


“Leigh Hunt was Shelley’s fault en- 
tirely: Shelley was like that, he let one 
in for things. One would just mention 
an idea, and expand it a little, and before 
one knew what had happened, Shelley 
had shrilled off into another of his en- 
thusiasms. That was the worst of Shel- 
ley; he could never see the difference 
between an idea and a proposal; obvi- 
ously there was a very great difference. 
Byron that hot night at Ravenna when 
they had sat up together drinking gin 
and water, had merely suggested that, 
in certain circumstances, it would be 
great fun if he and Shelley and Leigh 
Hunt were all to edit a radical newspaper 
together from Italy, which could be pub- 
lished by John Hunt in London. Shelley 
had called it a ‘generous proposal’; it 
wasn’t a proposal, it was only an idea; 
on second thought it was a devilish bad 
idea. And there was Shelley writing to 
him from Pisa saying ‘Poor Hunt is de- 
lighted with your noble offer.’ Had 
Byron ever made an offer? He certainly 
never intended to: at least not exactly 
an offer, only an idea. And then before 
he could explain it away, there was the 
Hunt family already embarked and well 
on their way to Italy.” 


Guedalla, the Sprightly 


Philip Guedalla is included because 
he, too, is a voluminous practitioner of 
the new biography. His earlier volumes, 
such as Masters and Men and Supers 
and Supermen are lively studies of some 
great and little figures, whom he uses 
as targets for his epigrams. They are 
highly spiced and abound in parody. 
More serious are his The Second Empire 
of France and Fathers of the Revolu- 
tion, the latter including French, English 
and American fathers. This book, there- 
fore, contains some “eminent Americans” 
to match the “eminent Victorians” of 
Strachey and the comparison is not un- 
favorable to the pupil. He has also 
recently published Bonnet and Shawl, 
which he calls “an album” in which he 
gives some sketch portraits of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, Catherine Gladstone, 
Mary Arnold, Mary Anne Disraeli, 
Emily Tennyson, and Emily Palmerston 
and three ideal portraits of the imaginary 
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wives of Henry James, Swinburne and 
the Goncourt brothers, that is, one for 
both of them. The book on which his 
principal claim for consideration is based 
is his Palmerston, published in 1927. 
This book is the result of prodigious 
research including the study of much 
unpublished material. It will be recalled 
that the documents have been or are to 
be published separately, so they do not 
encumber this single sprightly volume 
which gives no impression of the im- 
mense labor and research underlying it. 
The book is written with the charm, the 
wit, the satire and the irony that charac- 
terize the best of this school of writing. 
The personal interest, the human details, 
the vivid setting and the absence of 
moral, fascinate the reader and carry 
him from page to page. 

I have already quoted the confession 
of faith of André Maurois as a modern 
biographer.’ His own two brilliant con- 
tributions to the new biography merit 
fuller attention that I can give them. 


Ariel, the Life of Shelley (1924) is 
in form almost a novel, and it reads as 
easily and as amusingly as a novel; but 
the facts, the words put in Shelley’s 
mouth are true. The title expresses the 
author’s conception of Shelley as more 
of an engaging sprite than as a respon- 
sible human being; his absurdities, ex- 
travagances and complete impracticabil- 
ity are revealed with an irony that is 
sometimes cruel. There is little about 
his poetry, but much about his amours. 
Of Shelley’s friends who figure in the 
narrative, Byron as Don Juan, fares 
badly. 


Disraeli; a Picture of the Victorian 
Age (1928) has been written with con- 
siderable artistry. It is a sympathetic 
view of Disraeli, who is interpreted as 
a sentimentalist and a romantic with an 
immense relish of life and a “long youth- 
fulness of heart.” Disraeli is so enter- 
tainingly, lightly and spritefully por- 
trayed as to make this one of the most 
readable if not one of the best biogra- 
phies of the decade. Maurois has been 
attacked as a plagiarist because of it, 
but he has proved that he has made very 
wide study of many books from which 
he has distilled this brief, vivid portrait. 


1Tue Witson Butretin, November, 1920. 


Emil Ludwig is an important member 
of the school of new biographers. Of 
the six leaders included in this paper he 
seems to be the most strongly influenced 
by the Freudian psychology. 

His last book to be published in Eng- 
lish (other than his Son of Man, a life 
of Jesus, which I shall consider as fall- 
ing outside the scope of this paper) is 
his Goethe: the History of a Man (1928). 
This is, however, one of his earlier books, 
first published in 1920 and but recently 
translated into English and reduced to 
about one-half of its original length. 
That Freudianism dominates his concep- 
tion of Goethe is evident from his in- 
troduction in which he announces that, 
“Here you will be a spectator of the 
sixty-yeared battle which his Genius 
fought with his Daemon, and from which 
he finally wrested a kind of tragic vic- 
tory.” The reader is never allowed to 
forget this Daemon throughout the 
course of the book. The Daemon seems 
to be Goethe’s emotional temperament, 
whereas his Genius is his intellect. Lud- 
wig is too much a propagandist for his 
Daemon, dual personality theory to be 
a scientific biographer. 


With Fancy Free 


Surely his rhapsodizing fancy out- 
strips even that of Goethe himself, when 
he thus interprets him: 

“His existence was one long self-con- 
tradiction. He was sensual and trans- 
cendental, amoral and Spinozaistic, all 
egotism and all self-surrender, now de- 
lighting in companionship, now imperious 
in his demand for solitude; today re- 
ligiously, tomorrow cynically, inclined; 
misanthropic, philanthropic, arrogant and 
kindly, patient and impatient, sentimental 
and pornographic, absorbed in form or 
intent on act, untamed and pedantic, a 
far-reaching thinker but an instinctive 
doer, coldly objective yet essentially and 
passionately erratic, entirely masculine 
yet very feminine—a dual being, if ever 
there was one; and so unlimited in scope 
that circumstance would have its way 
with him whose avid thirst for all ex- 
perience, intent though it was on form 
and measure, found satisfaction in one 
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faith alone, and that the faith he now 
shaped into verse: 


‘Call it Joy! Heart! Love! God! 
For me there is no naming 
Of this. We can but feel it’.” 


The central idea of Ludwig’s Bis- 
marck, the Story of a Fighter (1927) is 
that Bismarck, the autocrat, to the extent 
that he failed, did so because he failed 
to keep in touch with his time and people 
thru current literature and thru kuman 
contacts. He preferred to think things 
out for himself and by himself and to 
launch his decisions from the Olympian 
heights of his master mind. He was 
petty and revengeful did not know how 
to convert enemies into friends, but al- 
ways punished his enemies, thereby al- 
ways gaining greater enmity. 

The Wilhelm Hohenzollern (1927) 
that Ludwig portrays is not the redoubt- 
able war lord, but a cowardly neurotic, 
with an inferiority complex due to his 
withered arm. All of his braggadocio 
and self display were part of a protec- 
tive mechanism arising from his infer- 
iority complex. Ludwig makes him out 
a rather despicable figure. 


Ludwig’s Napoleon (1926) is not the 
world conqueror, but Napoleon, the 
Bonaparte, interested fundamentally in 
the aggrandizement of his family. His 
heredity is stressed in that he derived 
his strength from his redoubtable mother, 
Letizia, who outlived him many years 
and for whom he had the greatest rever- 
ence. Ludwig features up the family 
councils he held on many affairs. His 
pride of family was further shown by 
his consuming ambition for a legitimate 
son who should succeed him and estab- 
lish a dynasty. The book contains so 
few facts of public historical importance 
that the reader needs at hand for refer- 
ence a history of the Napoleonic era. 
So far as Ludwig’s book is concerned, 
the reader would gain almost no idea of 
Napoleon, the great conqueror, the maker 
and unmaker of states, the creator of a 
code of laws. He emphasizes Napoleon’s 
belief in his own destiny as a favorite 
of fortune. 

The last of the half-dozen leading bi- 
ographers to be considered in this paper 
is our own Gamaliel Bradford, who calls 





himself a psychographer and who has 
produced no less than 13 volumes of bi- 
ography that are properly classifiable in 
this literary genre. Indeed, H. L. 
Mencken claims that Bradford “invented 
the formula” long before it was followed 
by Lytton Strachey, tho he does not ac- 
cuse the latter “of lifting the scheme 
from Bradford.” Another critic writing 
in the Virginia Quarterly Review hotly 
contests Mencken’s attempt “to group 
Bradford and Strachey together,” claim- 
ing for Bradford difference in method, 
particularly stressing his “entire disre- 
gard of chronology” as followed by the 
other members of the school. In his own 
critical writings, however, Bradford 
seems to group himself with this school 
by his appreciative reviews or other fav- 
orable mentions of Strachey and Maurois. 


A Passion for Distillation 


The body of Bradford’s biographical 
writing is large and excellent enough to 
justify an entire separate paper. I can 
do scarcely more than to mention titles. 
In the case of most of his books each 
consists of seven or eight short biog- 
raphies and his scheme of psycographic 
portraiture seems better adapted to small 
than to large canvasses. His volumes 
devoted to groups are entitled Confeder- 
ate Portraits (1918); Union Portraits 
(1916) ; Portraits of Women (1916) ; A 
Naturalist of Souls (1917); American 
Portraits, 1875-1900 (1921); Damaged 
Souls (1923); Bare Souls (1924), and 
Wives (1925). The volumes which he 
has devoted to single characters are en- 
titled, Lee, the American (1912); The 
Soul of Samuel Pepys (1924); Darwin 
(1926); D. L. Moody, a Worker in 
Souls (1927). Altho Bradford’s psych- 
ographic method is always the same, each 
portrait is an individual creation. His 
portraits are in the highest degree analy- 
tical of the inner motives and characters 
of his subjects. He has a real passion 
for distilling the final essence of the man 
or woman, writer or artist or statesman. 
Each sketch leaves with the reader a dis- 
tinct picture of a real and interesting 
personality. 


We have now considered the theories 
of these six leading new biographers in 
justification of their method of biographi- 
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cal writing and something also of their 
work. We have seen that somewhat gen- 
erally they consciously hold the theory 
that only in their time and by them has 
the true art of biographical portraiture 
been discovered. 

Is it true that this method is new or 
that the older biographers ignored “the 
man” or were so oblivious to personality ? 
Is the so-called new method sound and 
is it likely in the long run to produce 
good results when followed by the rank 
and file of biographical writers? 

Is the new biography really new? The 
author of the Book of Job and of the 
Book of Esther were psychological biog- 
raphers, as were Plutarch, Montaigne, 
Voltaire and Sainte-Beuve. Macaulay 
sometimes employed this method, like- 
wise Lord Charnwood in his life of Lin- 
coln. Tho the method is different, who 
will say that “the man” in all of his 
greatness and pettiness does not emerge 
from Boswell’s Johnson or Lockhart’s 
Scott or Moore’s Byron or George 
Henry Lewe’s Goethe, or even from 
Monypenny and Buckle’s Disraeli, with 
its six fat volumes? 

The sound biographer must always 
combine the functions of chronicler and 
interpreter. The real difference between 
the so-called new and the old rests 
largely in the placing of emphasis on one 
or the other of these two functions. The 
older style biographer largely contents 
himself with setting forth a chronicle, 
not simply of external facts, but also of 
moods, impulses, motives and spiritual 
struggles, but leaves to the reader the 
cooperative exercise of his own mind in 
drawing the conclusions implied by what 
is set forth. Or he may make interpre- 
tation his chief concern, offering a mini- 
mum of chronicle and setting forth his 
subject in the colors that his own special 
scrutiny of the facts justifies. If we have 
confidence in the insight and the spirit 
of the biographer his work will approve 
itself to us. These depend on the keen- 
ness of his perceptions and the manner 
of their employment. If he is kindly 
and genial one kind of biography re- 
sults; if cynical or malicious another 
emerges. 

In the cases under review the results 
have been varied; many of them highly 
satisfactory. But it will have been noted 


that these new biographers are special 
thesis biographers. They make full use 
of the full length biographies—without 
them they would be lost. But having 
laid down their thesis, they have an in- 
evitable tendency or temptation to pick 
and choose what will best fit into their 
preconceived ideas, suppressing a little 
here, heightening effects there and al- 
ways choosing the telling, the brilliant, 
the piquant. It is, therefore, charged 
that b‘ographers of this school are more 
eager to find a formula than they are 
to find the facts. 


Beware the Debunker! 


The danger, therefore, is that less cap- 
able and less conscientious men who ob- 
serve the popularity, the color, the read- 
ability of this style of biography, who 
note also the external technique, will use 
it to the debasing of biography. In their 
hands it becomes a vehicle for the so- 
called “debunking” of the great, for the 
cheap rewriting, the popularization and 
the jazzing up of biography. One critic, 
in commenting on a horde of recent bi- 
ographies, all written in this new style 
or at least according to the superficial 
aspects of this formula, says that they 
are not true biographies at all, but are 
the work of second rate novelists or first 
rate journalists, who have simply rewrit- 
ten earlier biographies to make them pic- 
turized and readable. Sone members of 
this school specialize in pulling down 
idols from their pedestals, while others 
dramatically serve up the scandalous and 
the unsavory. In doing so they make 
use of the jargon of psychoanalysis in 
their reading of character. 

Another tendency in such biographical 
writing is its drift toward the novel. The 
new order of biography too often in- 
volves such a romanticizing of biographi- 
cal materials as to bring it perilously near 
to fiction. It is only a step from Maur- 
ois’s Ariel, which claims to be a biog- 
raphy of Shelley, to E. Barrington’s 
Glorious Apollo (Byron) or to her The 
Divine Lady (Emma, Lady Hamilton) 
or to C. E. Bechofer-Roberts’ This Side 
Idolatry (Dickens). The author of the 
latter wanted to write a professed biog- 
raphy, but was prevented from publish- 
ing the documents and so put forth his 
book as a novel, with the purpose of pull- 
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ing Dickens down from his pedestal. As 
a result we have a sort of bastard biog- 
raphy that is a blend of fact, comment 
and criticism dressed up with conversa- 
tion that makes it in form fiction, if in- 
tended as biography. Too often such 
books of fiction, which contain at least 
a modicum of fact, are accepted as veri- 
table biography. 

In order not to close on too pessimistic 


a note, I wish to point out that at least 
these new, brief, vivid, readable biog- 
raphies get read in much greater numbers 
than do the full length biographies and 
by readers who would be repelled at the 
inordinate length of the two-or three- 
volume and especially by the six-volume 
biographies. Not infrequently also these 
same readers end by turning to the great 
full-length, indispensable biographies that 
most of us prize so highly. 





Our President is Honored 


SIGNAL honor was accorded Mr. 

H. W. Wilson, president of THE 
H. W. Witson Company by the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association at its annual 
meeting last month, in awarding him for 
his “Service to American Libraries,” the 
first gold medal ever granted by the Asso- 
ciation. The medal was struck off espe- 
cially for the occasion. The Association 
plans to continue the practice—not fre- 
quently, but from time to time when out- 
standing service seems to warrant award 
of the medal. 

The presentation was a surprise to 
Mr. Wilson who had been asked to sit 
at the speaker’s table as a representative 
of the exhibitors at the meeting. 

Mr. Howard Seavoy Leach, librarian 
of Lehigh University, made the presen- 
tation. He said: 

Halsey William Wilson—Founder and 
President of THe H. W. WiLtson Company— 
publisher of the REApERs’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE, THE INTERNATIONAL INDEX, THE 
INDUSTRIAL ArtTS INDEX, THE CUMULATIVE 
Book InpEx, THE U. S. CATALOG oF Books 
and the Union List or SerrALS—moving spirit 
in the publishing of numerous debate and 
reference series, sympathetic advisor and coun- 
selor to scholars and librarians in their efforts 
to further the organization of information in 
books and periodicals—friend to libraries and 
librarians—Your service to American libraries 
through the publishing of practical biblio- 
graphical aids is such that the Pennsylvania 
Library Association deems it worthy of special 
recognition and has entrusted to me the duty 


and pleasure of presenting to you as an earnest 
of its appreciation this medal. 


Of Mr. Wilson’s response, Mr. Leach 
writes, “He was, I think, taken by sur- 
prise, but made a very graceful reply in 
which he thanked the Association for the 


honor and said that he accepted the medal 
in behalf of his staff, who were chiefly 
responsible for the work done by his firm 
in publishing the various bibliographical 
aids. 


“The affair went off very smoothly 
and had none of the moments of em- 
barrassment so often present when a pre- 
sentation of this kind is made.” 

The presentation was occasion for 
widespread editorial comment and ap- 
approval in the various publications of 
the library world. Among others, the 
Library Journal commented : 


Fitting recognition has been made from 
an unexpected quarter, the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club, in awarding to H. W. Wilson its 
first gold medal for his service to libraries 
through his cataloging enterprises. The great 
Unitep States CatatoG which bears the 
imprint of his talent, persistence, and en- 
terprise is in itself justification for such an 
honor, but besides this great volume and its 
predecessors, Mr. Wilson as an editor and 
publisher has contributed many things to the 
service of advancement of libraries. The 
value, in fact the possibility, for such cata- 
loging work as he has promoted is in con- 
centration rather than diffusion of effort and 
it is to be hoped that our English brethren 
will cooperate in support of his periodical in- 
dexes which could then be made thoroughly 
international in covering periodicals in the 
English language. 


The medal is of gold, in dimensions 
is about one and one half inches in di- 
ameter, and is inscribed, on the observe 
side, ‘“Pennsylvania Library Association 
Award,” and on the reverse, “Awarded 
to Halsey William Wilson in recognition 
of his services to American Libraries,” 

















Dilly Tante Observes from Abroad 


Y natural skepticism having been 

shaken by the reviews and adver- 
tisements heralding the fall publishing 
season in the States, I am daily tempted 
to believe after reading my mail that 
the golden age of American literature 
has actually arrived. “Not since Dean 
Swift has there been such merciless sa- 
tire, such salty wit, such a sweeping re- 
view of contemporary civilization.” “The 
most distinguished publication of the 
year.” “A work of great literary art 
written by a literary genius.” “The lit- 
erary discovery of the year.” “The best 
work of genius of the year.” “A phen- 
omenon of modern fiction.” “Hats off, 
gentlemen, a genius!” “Nothing like it 
since Dostoievsky.” “The finest writing 
of the decade.” “A daring leap into the 
labyrinthine regions of the soul.” “A 
book to read and cherish and share and 
dream over.” “This is a great book.” 
“A great story, a great poem, a great 
picture of life.” “There are no profundi- 
ties of the spirit, no rarities of moral 
beauty that he does not penetrate.” 


Overwhelmed by such prodigies of 
praise, I can only look wonder-eyed and 
like the little girl in the fairy tale cry, 
“Is it true, is it really true?” America’s 
greatest need may be a good five-cent 
cigar, but as for me, give me a good 
five-sensitive critic, one who is as severe 
with his contemporaries as Professor 
Babbitt is with poor whipped Rousseau 
and yet as ready to recognize and inter- 
pret new talent as (say) Professor 
Phelps is to shout hosannahs. Criticism, 
as distinguished from reviewing, is prac- 
tically dead in the United States. The 
reviewer stands between the book and 
the public; the critic stands between the 
book and the artistic verities. 


“IT should call that investigation fair 
and philosophical,” wrote Coleridge, “in 
which the critic announces and endeavors 
to establish the principles, which he holds 
for the foundation of poetry in general, 
with the specification of these in their 
application to the different classes of po- 
etry. Having thus prepared his canons 


of criticism for praise and condemnation, 
he would proceed to particularize the 
most striking passages to which he deems 
them applicable, faithfully noticing the 
frequent or infrequent recurrence of sim- 
ilar merits or defects, and as faithfully 
distinguishing what is characteristic from 
what is accidental, or a mere flagging 
of the wing. Then if his premises be ra- 
tional, his deductions legitimate, and his 
conclusions justly applied, the reader, and 
possibly the poet himself, may adopt his 
judgment in the light of judgment and 
in the independence of free-agency.” 


With one exception I know of no critic 
in America whose judgment might be of 
value to an intelligent artist. The ex- 
ception is Edmund Wilson, whose sym- 
pathetic and modest essays illuminate the 
pages of the New Republic. I should 
be happy to see them collected into per- 
manent form. 


Living as I am, somewhat detached 
from the current of literature, I begin 
to lose whatever interest I had in writers 
who adopt histrionic attitudes, who are 
clever, who are hard-boiled, who are en- 
fants terribles, who are stylistically per- 
verse for the sake of perverseness. In 
the New American Caravan which I have 
just been looking at, I liked particularly 
Jean Toomer’s piece of honest thinking 
prose, naif tho it be. Toomer believes 
that America’s worst feature is hypo- 
crisy. “We drink more than France and 
England combined, but we have prohi- 
bition. We care for nothing but money 
and social position, but claim to be an 
exemplary moral and democratic nation. 
We pretend that politics is a clean game, 
and everyone knows it is thoroly rotten. 
We have more sex affairs than occur in 
all Europe, but are puritanical. We don’t 
give a damn what Christ said, but we 
have thousands of Christian institutions 
with their oily piety. We claim culture, 
and despise it. We claim liberty, and 
exist in economic, political, moral, and 
mental slavery. Everywhere hypocrisy. 
We are so thoroly hypocritical that we 
don’t know it. We sincerely believe we 
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are honest. One of our best critics put 
us in a nut-shell when he said: ‘If the 
South can stagger to the polls it will vote 
dry.’ ” 

The more I read of old biographies 
the more I wonder what we mean when 
we speak so ambiguously of the “new 
biographical technique.” Consider Mrs. 
Gaskell’s life of her friend Charlotte 
Bronte, the first and probably the best 
of all Bronte biographies despite later 
disclosures respecting the Brussells inter- 
lude. The tragic story, simple, moving, 
unaffected, full, and true, of that organ- 
ism of genius known as the Bronte 
family is Mrs. Gaskell’s best novel (I 
am not forgetting Cranford.) We wish 
only that she had not been so reticent 
about Charlotte’s marriage, and we are 
sorry for her moral indignation over 
Bramwell’s fall from grace, for nothing 
is ever so quaintly antiquated as a fifty- 
year old moral indignation. It is strange 
how shy wild Emily, neglected as she is 
by Mrs. Gaskell, dominates the imagina- 
tion with her fierce energy. She was the 
supreme power of that unique household 
facing the graveyard and the moors. 
She might have gone on and on. Char- 
lotte, on the other hand, was probably 
finished as a writer of novels when she 
died in childbirth. Yet she had a dis- 
criminating sense of values, a sharp and 
astringent intelligence that might have 
exercised itself profitably in criticism. 
After reading Pride and Prejudice, she 
wrote in one of her letters that she had 
found “an accurate, daguerreotyped por- 
trait of a commonplace face! a carefully- 
fenced, highly-cultivated garden, with 
neat borders and delicate flowers; but 
no glance of a bright, vivid physiognomy, 
no open country, no fresh air, no blue 
hill, no bonny beck. I should hardly like 
to live with her ladies and gentlemen, 
in their elegant but confined houses. . . 
Miss Austen is only shrewd and observ- 
ant.” This estimate does not allow for 
Jane Austen’s humourous and delicately 
pointed satire, but it is acute and right, 
I think, in its preference for “the saga- 
cious and profound” to the merely hu- 
man. Charlotte Bronte could not help 
believing that the great artist must be 
a poet. 





A few scraps from my Unintelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Florence and Vicin- 
ity: 

( lira is worth about five and one- 
third cents; one hundred centesimi con- 
stitute a lira. 

Museums and even churches charge 
from two to twelve liras for week-day 
visits, but practically all of them may be 
visited free on Sundays. Bring your 
passports along, but leave sticks, umbrel- 
las, and animals at home. They will 
have to be checked. 

If anyone, mendicants excluded, be- 
gins talking to you volubly and congen- 
ially in Italian, smile graciously and re- 
peat “Si, si,” until he disappears. 

There’s an English circulating library 
here with a miscellaneous collection, but 
it’s practically as cheap to buy your 
books, if possible, in the excellent Tauch- 
nitz or Everyman’s editions. 

You do not call loudly for the garcon 
at restaurants and cafés, as you do in 
France; you wait for him to come; the 
tip is almost invariably included in the 
bill. 

English books most frequently seen in 
hand are Cook’s, Baedeker’s, Grieben’s, 
and Ruskin’s Mornings in Florence. 

Table salt is purchasable only at to- 
bacco shops. 

Swedish matches are bad; buy wax 
matches (“cerini”); you will learn to 
like them. 

Pastry and confectionary are exorbi- 
tant; meat and vegetables are low in 
price and excellent in quality; milk is 
thin, must be boiled, and sours overnight ; 
canned milk is an expensive luxury. 

Horse-carriages are cheaper than taxi- 
cabs. 

Trolley-car routes begin and end in the 
crowded square where the Cathedral, the 
Baptistery, and the Campanile, three su- 
preme achievements of the human spirit, 
huddle together as if frightened by all 
the surrounding clatter; fares vary ac- 
cording to the length of the ride; you 
can, if you please, tip the conductor ten 
centesimi, but you don’t have to. 

There are many Germans in Florence, 
mainly young art students. 

Italian women are not beautiful, but 
they have extraordinary long and bril- 
liant hair. 

Many Italians are blond. 
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Monks in black and monks in brown 
are to be seen everywhere, generally 
reading Dante. 


Quotations from the Divine Comedy 
referring to specific locations are posted 
in the streets. 


The favorite beasts of the field are 
oxen, white, tame, ponderous, and beau- 
tiful. 


Every other person in Florence is rid- 
ing a bicycle: 

The French are more cordial than the 
Italians; the Italians are less mercenary. 


The old musty houses on the Arno 
have life preservers hanging from their 
windows. 


THe LisprRary’s 


HE Hepburn Library of Lisbon (Ind.) is 

a community library located near the 
center of an almost square territory with an 
area of 96 square miles. 


There is no accurate way of knowing how 
many persons are reading books from this 
library, but in the little village of Lisbon, in 
which are 200 individuals, there are only 20 
persons over six years of age who are not 
registered readers and only one home into 
which books are not going, and in that home 
there is only one person, an elderly woman. 
Those not registered are mostly men of mid- 
dle age who are very busy and mothers with 
little children. These may be reading books 
taken home by other members of the family. 
We know positively, however, that 90 percent 
of the inhabitants within one-half mile of our 
library are being reached. 

Of those living within a five-mile radius, 
the readers ebb and flow like the tide, a tide 
caused by seasons for work and the weather. 
Bad weather for the farmer means good 
weather for the librarian. The time to in- 
terest the farmer, or any toiler, in reading is 
when work is slack and diversion scarce. Gen- 
erally speaking, that means winter in this sec- 
tion. 

Beyond the five-mile or six-mile radius, the 
people are hard to reach. Many of them 
trade elsewhere. Because it is difficult for 
them to return books on time, books are lent 
to them for four weeks. Sometimes we learn 
that as many as four members of a family 
have read them, and often we find that two 
or three families are exchanging. Occasion- 
ally it develops that some home with no reg- 
istered readers has had library books lent to 
it regularly by a neighbor. A young woman 
once remarked, when reporting her inability 
to locate on overdue book, “I’ll try the neigh- 
bors. The whole neighborhood comes to our 
house for books.” She was a regular library 
yeast cake in a backward locality. 


The Arno is dirty, yellow, and no 
deeper at present than a millstream. Na- 
tives sit on the banks all day fishing, but 
I have never seen one catch a fish or even 
have a bite. 

Tremendous sunsets over Florence. 

Florence is not warm in the fall; the 
tile floors are cold; fire in the hearth; 
there’s snow on the mountain-tops. 

A few oranges hang bright on the 
leafless trees ; chestnut leaves are falling ; 
vines are scarlet on the garden walls; 
Florence wraps itself, secret and grey, 
in the long mist rolling down from the 
hills. 

Fiesole, Italia 
November, 1929 


FARM PROBLEM 


The teachers are the golden keys with 
which to unlock the door to the minds of the 
back road inhabitants. One teacher comes two 
or three times a week with a list of requests, 
books for herself, her pupils, the parents, re- 
newals and transfers. There are 30 districts 
in our town. If every teacher served her 
people as that one does, we would need an 
extra assistant in the library. One teacher 
reported that of 11 books borrowed for her 
school, all were read by each of 11 pupils. 

Next to the teachers the preachers can work 
magic in creating a desire to read better books. 
Repeatedly calls come for some book recom- 
mended from the pulpit or privately by the 
minister. Since some of his people live many 
miles from the library, books are mailed to 
distant taxpayers or are carried to my home 
to be called for there by the milk station pa- 
trons in the early morning. During the win- 
ter months I take a basketful of books home 
nearly every day. 

High school pupils take books home to their 
parents and neighbors on Friday nights. The 
selection is left to us, and so it behooves us 
to do our best to interest and hold readers 
thus gained. 

The larger the territory, the less personal 
service can be given the individual. I hope 
sometime to know all of my people, but as 
yet there are many on the outskirts of this 
territory whom I have never seen. 

Readers can be graded as to mentality. Does 
class A, the most intelligent, need service 
most? Is it not rather the lowest grade, C, 
that is like the lost sheep of the parable? 
Class A demands attention, class B presents 
itself modestly and waits its turn, while class 
C, the librarian must go out after, walking 
warily, handling them with care. People are 
like petunia plants, in that the most unpromis- 
ing plant often produces the most beautiful 
flowers; and minds, like plants, need food of 
the right sort. Choose carefully the diet as 


to quantity, quality and variety—Library Oc- 
curent (Indianapolis). 
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Bookmobile Along ‘The Way 


WINTER Ho! 





“FOUR BELOW” IN CINCINNATI 


Tue Booxmosie had its baptism of cold weather in Cincinnati at Thanksgiving time. 
Notwithstanding the temperature, the staff of the Van Wormer Library at the University 
of Cincinnati braved the elements and obligingly, though shiveringly, posed with the Big Blue 
Bus while Thomas J. McLaughlin snapped this photograph. Mr. Edward A. Henry, librarian, 

is the tall man at the right. 


HEN readers of the BULLETIN re- 

ceive this issue, the BooKMOBILE 
will be about to go into storage for 10 
days during the holiday period, at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Operating strictly on 
schedule, it will have covered twenty- 
three cities and towns in five states in 
the month since the last BULLETIN ap- 
peared. 


BooKMOBILE SCHEDULE 
*Indicates overnight stop. 


Dec. 17—Owensboro and *Paducah, 
Ky. 
Dec.18—* Jackson, Tenn. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Ala. 


19-29-—-*Memphis, Tenn. 
30—*Clarksdale, Miss. 

31-Jan. 1—*Greenville, Miss. 
2—* Vicksburg, Miss. 
3-5—*Jackson, Miss. 

6—* Meridian, Miss. 
7—Livingston and *Montgomery, 


Jan.8—* Montgomery, Ala. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


9—Troy and *Dothan, Ala. 
10-13—-* Pensacola, Fla. 
15—Biloxi and *Gulfport, Miss. 
16—*Hattiesburg, Miss. 
17—*New Orleans, La. 
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Title Trouble 


By Grace Partridge Smith 


weer an opportunity the WILSON 

BULLETIN’s invitation (see No- 
vember issue) offers for airing our pet 
literary peeves! Modest indeed must be 
the booklover who does not respond with 
a generous category of ‘aversions.’ Titles 
trouble me immensely, and I would like 
to register a gentle growl against: 


1. Leaning Titles. Those bolstered 
up—leaning unmistakably on some word 
or phrase used previously in a_ well- 
known book, play, or _ short-story. 
Though this ‘type of title may be skilfully 
adapted from best-seller prototypes or 
from the classics, the re-incarnation is 
(to me) decidedly distasteful. Examp- 
les are: (new title is given first, followed 
by old title on which it leans) 


Cabbages and Harlequins, Gene Gauntier; 
“Cabbages and kings” (phrase)* Alice in 
Wonderland, Lewis Carroll. 


Fish Preferred, P. G. Wodehouse; Genile- 
men Preferred, Anita Loos.’ 

In Coldest Africa, Carveth Wells; In Dark- 
est Africa, Stanley. 

Courts of the Morning, John Buchan; Wings 
of the Morning, Louis Tracy. 

Books and the Man, John T. W. Winterich; 
Arms and the Man; G. B. Shaw. 

Soldiers of Misfortune, P. C. Wren; .Soldiers 
of Fortune, Richard Harding Davis. 

John Quixote, C. E. Scroggins; Don Quiz- 
ote, Cervantes. 


The Other Shepherd, Ernest C. Wareing; 
The Other Wise Man, Henry Van Dyke. 


2. Alliterative Titles. Undoubtedly 
the titles that make use of this device 
do not sacrifice sense for’the sake of the 
alliteration; all the same, do not seem 
wholly spontaneous. The catchy appeal 
of alliterative titles lies in the sound. 
The phonetics of titles, if studied, might 
reveal some prejudices on the part of 
both author and reader. Some illustra- 
tions of this type are: 


Moslem Mentality, L. Levonian 

Disaster of Darien, Francis R. Hart 

The ont of the Packets. Garnett Laid- 
law Eskew 


Paris in Profile, George Slocombe 


The Children of the Cave, Edward H. 
Thompson 


About Antiques, Ella Shannon Bowles 
The Fourth Finger, Anthony Wynne 


Falcons of France; Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall 


The Magic Music Shop, Mary Graham Bon- 
ner 


3. Colloguial Titles. Catch phrases 
and period slang or slogans impressed 
into service. A few examples: (e pluri- 
bus :) 


The Man Behind the Monocle, George 
Halasz 


The Man Behind the Book, Henry Van 
Dyke 

Meet the Germans, Henry Albert Phillips 

Zero Hour, George Grabenhorst 

Permanent Wave, Virginia Sullivan 

Pleasure First, M. Fischer 


These titles were selected from late 
trade catalogues, and reaction is based on 
title alone and not on any knowledge 
(sight unseen) of the book itself or of 
its contents. Of the titles garnered for 
Type 1, Oliver Untwisted, by M. A. 
Payne, seems one of the few to justify 
itself in that company. In Type 2, no 
one could resist The Giddy Globe, by 
Oliver Hereford, no matter how averse 
he might be to alliteration, or Excuse It, 
Please! by the same author, an example 
of Type 3. 

Who shall say what is the perfect 
title? Every author as well as every 
reader has a different notion. In any 
case, we are all willing to write a book— 
if we can, but Heaven preserve us from 
naming it! 


1 Not to forget O. Henry’s volume, Cabbages and Kings.—En. 


?U.S. Catatoe and C. B. I. list Gentlemen Prefer Blonds as the only similar title under this author. 
The Wodehouse title sounds to us more like a parody of a stock market term.—Eb. 


*See also Virgil’s Aeneid, opening lines: “Arma virumque cano. . .”, Shaw’s source.—Ep. 
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With the Diarists 


A CHARACTERISTIC we especially 

like in a diary is discursiveness, but 
we expect it to lead to a revelation of the 
author’s personality. If he has touched 
on a thousand and one subjects we feel 
that we can know him all the better. 
Even though such personal accounts may 
be invaluable to the student of society, 
politics, science, religion, or history, we 
diary lovers keep our eyes on the man 
and cherish any item, fact, whimsey, 
opinion, or what not, that contributes to 
our understanding of that remote person 
who has expressed himself in the pages 
before us. 

There are classics among diaries just 
as there are classics in other forms of 
literature. John Evelyn and Samuel 
Pepys were contemporaries and friends 
in England during the days of the 
Stuarts. In keeping a diary Evelyn was 
usually restrained and sedate, while 
Pepys was free, sometimes to the point 
of garrulity. Hardly any incident or 
thought was too trivial to be recorded in 
Pepys’ diary, but the result is a portrait 
of a man whose genius was a zest for 
living. 

Another Samuel, this time Samuel Se- 
wall of Boston in the days of Governors 
Bradstreet and Dudley, wrote of himself 
in a singularly unassuming manner. His 
courtship of the window Winthrop, so 
faithfully recorded toward the end of his 
diary, is now famous for its reserve, sim- 
ple dignity, and unconscious humor. 


A later diary, also by an American, is 
that of boyish James Gallatin, secretary 
to his father, Albert Gallatin. Although 
James was a fun-loving youth, he sensed 
the importance of his father’s missions to 
Russia, France, and England, and made 
his account of events leading to the treaty 
of Ghent excellent material for the stu- 
dent of history. 

Quite different from the youthful at- 
titude of James Gallatin is the mature 
viewpoint expressed in the diary of 
Charles Greville, Clerk of the Privy 
Council during his entire career. Greville 
knew from social and official contacts 
Kings George IV and William IV, Queen 


Victoria, and all the foremost statesmen, 
churchmen, and politicians of the period. 
He writes about these notables with a 
great deal of color. His observations 
are usually just and indicate his keen 
judgment of men and affairs. 


An English man of letters, Arthur 
Christopher Benson, subjected himself 
and his work to the most searching 
analysis in his diary. In his own eyes 
he was timid, over-self-conscious, luxury 
loving, and full of faults. He was a hard 
worker, however, and wrote essays, lec- 
tures, poetry and biographies. Although 
dedicated to the cause of literature, he 
found time for lasting friendships, for 
long service as a teacher of youth, for 
enthusiastic appreciation of art and na- 
ture, in short, for all good things in life. 

According to a facetious essayist men 
have an unintentional charm, the impli- 
cation being that that is all the charm 
they have. But, if a counter facetious- 
ness may be permitted, women some- 
times have an unintentional charm too. 
The diaries of two ladies, the wives of 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, have an appeal 
that was certainly not premeditated. 
Madame Dostoevsky idolized her hus- 
band. At the age of seventy-one she 
could look back on her life with this 
genius, moody and erratic as he was, and 
write “The Sun of My Life—Feodor 
Dostoevsky.” The Countess Tolstoy also 
pays ample tribute to the great intellectual 
and artistic abilities of her husband. Both 
of these ladies were self-sacrificing wives 
capable of nursing genius. Madame 
Dostoevsky acted as stenographer for her 
husband. Countess Tolstoy likewise 
helped her husband, particularly as busi- 
ness and literary adviser. Both brought 
up families and apparently assumed the 
greater share of the attendant responsi- 
bilities. Their diaries are interesting not 
alone because they give us sidelights on 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoy in the privacy 
of their homes, but because they show us 
the characters of these two women who 
will do down in history as individuals in 
their own right—Community Bookshelf 
( Minneapolis. ) 
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Brief Reviews 


Dime Novets. By Edmund Pearson. 
Little, Brown. $3. 


The man who can recall the days when 
he hid in the attic with a copy of Nick 
Carter at the risk of a “lickin’ from 
Paw,” and the woman who remembers 
a clandestine adventure or so at a tender 
age with Bertha M. Clay, will read Ed- 
mund Pearson’s historical survey of 
Dime Novels with pleasure. Few, alas, 
of the younger generation will get a 
reminiscent kick out of the lurid cover 
designs of Beadle’s thrillers. But the 
older generation throve in secret on the 
begrimed yellow-backs—and are proud 
of it. According to the testimonials of 
a number of prominent people, the Dime 
Novel was the basis of their literary edu- 
cation. Those who had no access to 
them seem downright ashamed and apolo- 
getic to have to admit it. Yet the dime- 
thriller of yesterday was said by Sun- 
day-school teachers and staid librarians 
to be the prime reason why boys left 
home. Mr. Pearson says otherwise. In 
fact, direct quotation from the novels 
themselves show that nothing could be 
more innocuous, clean, and actually 
moral in tone. One may have cause to 
lament today that the corner movie has 
taken the place of Deadwood Dick, Old 
Cap Collier, Horatio Alger and other na- 
tional heroes. 

R. N. L. 


Tue Gotpen Asse. By Mary Ellen 
Chase. Holt. N. Y. $2. 


Near the end of the last century in 
New England, lived an ass (gray, not 
golden) whose most distinctive and in- 
dividual characteristic was a habit of 
taking a daily two-hour nap whenever 
he had pulled the family donkey-cart five 
miles from home. His drivers were the 
author of this book and her sister, and 
during the enforced pauses in the ride 
on sleepy summer days, was built their 
taste for literature. They read, among 
other classics, The Golden Asse of Lu- 
cius Apuleius. Of these casual materials, 
and as belated tribute to the faithful 
beast whose idiosyncracy served letters 


so well, Miss Chase has constructed her 
title essay. Always charming, if seldom 
profound, she has contributed to this lit- 
tle volume some of the best of the fluid 
prose, woven in the old and gracious 
tradition of things, which has won her 
a following in belles lettres. She is more 
successful in the narrative-descriptive 
mood than when playing with ideas, and 
it is the reader’s good fortune that in 
this collection she has dealt largely with 
reminiscence, place, and person. The 
essays, of which there are eight, were 
originally published in leading magazines. 
H. H. 


THE AMERICAN PusBiic Liprary. By 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D. Apple- 
ton. N. Y. $3. 


This is a fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. The publishers tell us that the 
changes have been so numerous that the 
type has been entirely reset. Two new 
chapters have been written, on Adult 
Education and The Art Collection. The 
book will be interesting to the student of 
library matters, not only for the infor- 
mation it contains but also for Dr. Bost- 
wick’s pertinent comments on the matters 
of which he writes. 

E. M. P. 


THE EMBEzZzLers. By Valentine Kataev. 
Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial Press. 
N. Y. $2.50. 


Into this farce of how an accountant 
and his man Friday, a young cashier, 
become embezzlers, the author injects 
actuality both as to his characters and 
all other problems that confront him; 
whether it be a description of a rainy 
day or of the nonentity of a “hero” see- 
ing, while his “protagonist”, Isabella, 
threatens to betray him to the police, a 
dirty white cat walking on the top of a 
red roof glistening in the rain. Kataev 
is also adroit in getting out of difficult 
situations—witness how naturally Isa- 
bella “fades out” of the scene. 

This is one of the first comedies to 
come out of Soviet Russia since the Rev- 
olution. R. R. 
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Gops’ Man. By Lynd Ward. Cape & 
Smith. N. Y. $3. 


Contempo. By Ruth and John Vassos. 
Dutton. N. Y. $5. 


THe Hartots HovusE AND OTHER 


Poems. By Oscar Wilde. Inter- 
pretations by John Vassos. Dutton. 
N. Y. $3.50. 

A Doctor oF THE OLD ScHoot. By Ian 


MacLaren. Coward-McCann. N. Y. 
$1.50. 


Come CuristmMas. An Anthology. Edi- 
ted by Lesley Frost. Coward- 
McCann. N. Y. $2.50. 


Here is a group of editions—related 
in that they are mutually out of the or- 
dinary and attractive—equally good for 
the library or for the librarian’s personal 
giving at this season. 

Appropriately at the head of the list 
is Gods’ Man, the Lynd Ward novel in 
woodcuts—without a line of text—far 
and away one of the outstanding books 
of the season. Certainly the year has 
produced none more beautiful. In 125 
illustrations is told a story which re- 
sembles, at times and in turn, The Odys- 
sey, Portrait of the Artist, and Faust; 
which is to say that there is a certain 
almost epic universality in the theme of 
the young artist who barters his genius; 
experiences fame, a mistress, treachery, 
and tumult; flees his persecutors; finds 
pure love; apparently conquers himself 
and regains his ideals—only to be over- 
taken by his bargain. 

As to structure, young novelists could 
do worse than study the artist’s superb 
patterning for character development, 
movement, climaxing, and emotional play. 
The story has all of these, and the wood- 
cuts which produce the effects possess 
a striking beauty. As needs scarcely be 
said, not all of the 125 illustrations are 
on the same high level of performance. 
Some are commonplace and a few are 
not too good—the symbolism in the scene 
of the discovery of the mistress is jar- 
ring; and I have removed the final il- 
lustration from my copy, feeling, per- 
sonally, that it is not necessary and is 
even injurious to the symmetry of the 
story. But to make up for these are a 
surprising number that are surpassingly 
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Woodcut from Gods’ Man by Lynd Ward 
(Cape & Smith) 


fine. You must get the book and see for 
yourself. If you don’t find the first 
“reading” the most exciting book-event 
of the year and then go back to study 
the individual cuts at least once each day 
for a long time, I’ll miss one of my best 
guesses. 

There is little basis of comparison be- 
tween Gods’ Man and the Vassos books, 
for the methods and media are widely 
different ; yet if I had not seen the Ward 
book first I should probably have been 
more impressed by Contempo and Har- 
lot's House. As it is they are interesting 
editions, both with their moments of 
beauty. The text of the former seems 
superfluous. A few of the 22 represen- 
tations of outstanding phases of con- 
temporary life are little more than gro- 
tesque, shaded cartoons; a few others 
show a keen sense of caricature; and one 
or two reveal a fine conception. Vassos 
has a knack of catching an entire conglo- 
meration of social foibles in a single de- 
tail: an incongruous price tag in the 
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lofty cathedral that is “The Department 
Store”, a long row of tombstone-like 
desks in “Commercialism”, a_ billboard 
perched dizzily on a hill amid the rolling 
pavements and Spanish bungalows of 
“Suburbia”. Apart from the individual 
illustrations just referred to, it seems to 
me that he succeeds best in conveying 
the atmosphere of his subject, and 
achieves most beauty, in “The Movies”, 
“Skyscrapers” and “The Subway”. 

The Harlot’s House is in a different 
mood. Those who seek the book for the 
sake of the Wilde poems will find a 
handsome edition and vivid illustrations 
in more or less symbolic style not un- 
suited to the text. Those who are pri- 
marily interested because of the illustra- 
tor will find it representative of his 
average work, both good and bad. The 
arrangement might have been better: the 
presence of a few of the illustrations at 
the end of their respective poems instead 
of the beginning is confusing. Consid- 
ered together, the drawings are generally 
interesting, occasionally notable, and sus- 
tained in the mood of the poet. There 
are 16 poems and illustrations. 

Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush was a 
best seller of the Nineties and even now 
is to be found in a few dusty corners 
where an occasional lucky boy or girl 
of this sophisticated age may stumble 
into its wealth of rich, homely descrip- 
tion of the sort that the authors of today 
are too hurried to write. Praise is due 
the publishers who lifted from its ramb- 
ling chapters the gently sentimental but 
genuinely touching ones which tell the 
story of the life, quiet and unpretentious 
heroism, death, and burial of “Weelum” 
MacLure, Scotch M. D. Perhaps credit 
for the idea should go to Alexander 
Woollcott who says in the preface which 
he contributed to the edition, “I am 
aware that when I meet someone who 
has not read A Doctor of the Old School 
I not only pity him but do not quite like 
him.” It is to be hoped that this pub- 
lication will bring Ian MacLaren into 
vogue again and send readers to the 
other delightful, finely flavored chapters 
of the parent novel. 

Lesley Frost is daughter of Robert 
Frost, the poet. In Come Christmas she 
has compiled an anthology of poetry and 
prose characterized by its format (the 


jacket is by Prentiss Taylor and the il- 
lustrations are reproductions of 14th and 
15th century woodcuts and engravings) 
and by a universality of taste which in- 
cludes such varied moderns as Robert 
Herrick, Walter de la Mare, G. K. Ches- 
terton, J. C. Squire, and Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, to mention a few, as well as 
the inevitable Dickens and “Old Carol” 
and “Traditional”, among the authors 
represented. Not afraid of real senti- 
ment, Miss Frost nevertheless excludes 
the dripping sentimentality which so 
often cloys collections of this kind. The 
best of the old favorites, cherished be- 
cause of long years of association, are 
present and so are numbers of obscure 
but no less charming bits of prose and 
verse, both old and new, gathered to- 
gether for the first time in this book. 
It should find a place on the collections 
shelf. 
H. H. 


Op Loustana. Lyle Saxon. 
N. Y. 388 p. $5. 1929 


This book is written with a charm 
which does justice to the appeal of the 
South which the author portrays, with 
its delightful old mansions and planta- 
tion houses, many of which have un- 
fortunately fallen into decay. 


Mr. Saxon introduces his picture 
through stories of three families who 
owned prosperous plantations at one 
time, but whose members are now scat- 
tered, retaining, though their fortunes 
are gone, the pride of ante-bellum days. 
Their lives, however, are dissolved into 
the new South. He then takes his read- 
ers through the state of Louisiana, stop- 
ping here and there to tell the customs 
and traditions of the place, or merely 
noting in passing houses once famous 
either for their architecture or for the 
hospitality of their owners. 

E. H. Suydam, who illustrated the 
book, made such a trip with Mr. Saxon, 
and has recorded in pencil drawings 
many of the scenes, sketching the interior 
of the houses as well as the exterior in 
some instances. 

Mr. Saxon gives a complete portrait 
of Louisiana, quoting from letters; ex- 
cerpting “the diary of a young man of 
fashion in the year 1850,” which itself 


Century. 
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gives a typical picture of that day; citing 
superstitions; and recapturing success- 
fully through these means the spirit of 
a graceful and departed era. 


BM Ved. 


Tue Lost Year. By Margaret McGov- 
ern, with a foreword by Rollo Walter 
Brown. Coward-McCann. N. Y. 
$2.00. ’29 


Axiom For A Conscientious Warden 


Merry as Hell’s Bell tolling grace: 
The sound of locks falling in place. 


It seems strange that more to-do has 
not been made over this little volume of 
poetry of which the above is just an ap- 
petizer. A young girl, in her early 
twenties, who as Rollo Walter Brown 
says in the foreword, “never went be- 
yond the eighth grade, and earns her 
bread by carrying trays of food to 
others” has written a remarkable series 
of poems born out of her spiritual suffer- 
ings. Early in life she chose to take the 
responsibilities of her own acts rather 
than conform by appearing respectable. 
Time spent in a reformatory as a con- 
sequence of this decision acted to bring 
about a deepening understanding of her 
own personality and wider knowledge of 
life. Her invocation well expresses it :— 

Let certain of us thank our various 
gods 

For knowledge of the last depths; we 
have plumbed them, 

And found therein a reassuring leaven 


Of beauty measured to our depriva- 
tions, 


The beauty of expression, the realiza- 
tion of the underlying realities of life, 
the sense of humor which must often 
have saved her from madness, all con- 
tribute to make this an unusual volume. 
It is the psychological development of an 
unusual individuality told in extraordin- 
ary verse which reminds one frequently 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

M. I. L. 


THe New AMERICAN CarRAvAN. Edited 
by Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mum- 
ford, and Paul Rosenfeld. Ma- 
caulay. N. Y. 465 p. $3.50, 





With the publication of the third 
American Caravan this anthology seems 
to be established permanently as a year 
book for the introduction of younger 
writers. Only a few of the contributors 
to the present volume have won places 
for themselves in the literary world. 

The New American Caravan contains 
fiction, poetry and critical essays. Of 
the fiction, Hanging by My Thumbs, by 
Robert Cantwell, one of the two young- 
est contributors, is particularly outstand- 
ing. Poetry by Stanley J. Kunitz and 
a critical essay by Yvor Winters are sig- 
nificant. In all, is presented the work 
of thirty writers, selected from more 
than three thousand manuscripts submit- 
ted. 

a View 


Passinc. By Nella Larsen. Alfred A. 


Knopf. N. Y. $2.00 ’29 


Two aspects of this interesting book, 
well-reviewed by now, stand out to one 
reader. Miss Larsen has gone to par- 
ticular pains, it seems to us, to impress 
again upon her readers that the social 
life of the upper middle class Negro con- 
tains all the refined detail of luxurious 
living of the corresponding white strata. 
This is evident in her minute descrip- 
tions of how Irene orders her dinners, 
arranges her teas, and manages her large 
household. 

The second outstanding fact is that 
the book contains, especially in its last 
half, an absorbing account of the inner 
life of a somewhat divided personality. 
Criticisms have been raised about the 
“made” ending of the novel. This seems 
to us far more convincing and unforced 
than other parts. The emotions of Irene 
and the events during and approaching 
the crisis, the actual denoument itself 
are no new thing in the vocabulary of 
the followers of psychological experien- 
ces. Irene’s experience seems to outtop 
the other events and steal the title of 
“main character” away from Clare. 


M. L. H. 
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D®. GEORGE F. BOWERMAN, au- 

thor of The New Biography, which 
concludes with publication of Part II in 
this issue, was introduced with a bio- 
graphical note when Part I of his article 
appeared last month. He is librarian of 
the Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington D.C. Grace Part- 
RIDGE SMITH, who contributed Title 
Trouble is associated with the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City. 


James G. Hopcson, “the Visiting Li- 
brarian,” will appear again in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Bulletin with More 
Travel Notes of a Visiting Librarian. 
He is also working on an exhaustive 
study of special indexes in a number of 
libraries, which is scheduled for early 
publication, probably in February. For 
the present, and just to demonstrate his 
versatility, he comments upon a familiar 
library problem, in verse form: 


THe BALLAD OF THE REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN 


Before my desk the reader stood, 
Eyeing me up and down, 

While I took out a tray of cards 
And smiled at his heavy frown. 


Did he want routes to Timbuctoo, 
Or names of a Spanish cheeze? 

Or could his search for a READER’s GUIDE 
Explain his lack of ease? 


His brow cleared slow as I smiled at him 
And softly smoothed my hair, 

For he was good to look upon 
And no one else was there. 


Did he want guides to biography, 
Or the name of something late? 
Or was it something personal 
That made him hesitate? 


“I’m taking of psychology,” 
He said. His voice fell low. 
“But there’s a question I must ask, 
Before it’s time to go.” 


My heart leapt up before his gaze, 
My cards would turn to naught 

To help him solve his problem, but— 
Do you suppose I ought? 


“Do you suppose,” the reader asked, 
ausing before my sigh, 
“That you could help elucidate 
The ‘blind spot’ in my eye?” 


Other BuLLeTin prospects for the 
January issue which, to let you in on a 
secret, promises to be of extra-large size, 
include Selection of Library Students, a 
revealing discussion by Dr. C. C. WIL- 
LIAMSON, director of the School of Li- 
brary Service of Columbia University ; 
and a study of reference collections and 
problems by Erner Mose, reference li- 
brarian of the John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago. An article on the new generation 
and good literature by LetHa M. Davip- 
son, of Milwaukee, Des Moines, and 
now of Ames, Iowa has been promised 
for an early issue. 


"THERE seems to be a disposition in 

some quarters to throw hats into the 
air, utter huzzahs, and crowd about to 
claim pridefully any relationship, how- 
ever slight, with a profession which was 
able to perform the stupendous feat of 
producing three books—if books they 
be—on the recent unpleasantness in Wall 
Street within a scant fortnight after that 
unfortunate event. It is a sentiment we 
cannot share. We confess an emotion 
akin to both shame and sadness that a 
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calling which was once classed with the 
high arts has descended to a level where 
such deeds are celebrated as_ note- 
worthy accomplishments. And in the 
fact that these scant and hastily thrown 
together examples of rank opportunism 
are said to be recouping the depleted bank 
accounts of the authors, publishers and 
sellers thereof at the expense of the un- 
considered if essential public, we can see 
no reason for more than one holiday in 
the year for the general giving of thanks. 

Journalism has been finding its way 
between covers too often in recent years ; 
and superficiality has come to lie nearer 
the rule than the exception. To argue 
that the existence of a market for trash 
is justification for publishing it is to 
argue, in the last analysis, for abandon- 
ing ideals and standards in publishing. 
Cheap moving pictures and “true story” 
magazines have been defended in the 
same way. 

The three books mentioned are but 
outstanding illustrations of a too general 
tendency. Of them, one in vaudeville 
quip style, is said to have been written 
at a lunch table (and one suspects the 
food had been kept o’er long) ; another, 
in verse form, might have been com- 
posed at a brief but badly digested 
breakfast; and the third, advertised as 
a serious and analytical, economic dis- 
cussion was probably the midnight oil 
product of a rapid-typing journalist, and 
about as profound as the “boiler plate” 
in an old country weekly. Purchasers 
of the first two must experience the re- 
grets of those who buy the dancing dolls 
found alike in Broadway doorways and 
county fairs, for neithar book appreci- 
ably exceeds in quantity or quality the 
joke leaflets which formerly filled space 
in crackerjack boxes. Buyers of the 
third book get more paper for their 
money. 

Our quarrel is not so much that bad 
books are published; for, let alone, they 
quickly drop out of sight. It is the 
praise from high places, which aids in 
starting the public buying and prolongs 
the life of the books, that alarms and that 
augurs badly for the future of publish- 
ing. 

There are memoirs that are not 
memoirs; biographies in bad taste; 
parodies of both, even more question- 





able; “human documents” that prove 
to be fictitious; mystery thrillers sold by 
the yard; newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles in book form; hoaxes and frauds; 
“grand books” and “swell books”—all 
destined to be completely forgotten a 
year after publication and all hailed upon 
their appearance as the greatest books 
of history by the very pilots who should 
guide the people’s tastes. And not a 
lump of real literature in a loadful. 
Since ballyhoo came to bookland and 
brass band methods of superlative-shout- 
ing became the order of the day in the 
publishing world, the library has come 
more and more to be one of the few 
factors still standing between the public 
and cheapness. Suppression, of course, 
defeats its own ends and most librarians 
have come to realize that; but there are 
numerous ways in which the library can 
guide venturing craft around the shoal 
waters of the merely opportune and 
superficial into the safe harbors of sound 
literature. There are undoubtedly more 
good books being published today than 
before, just as there are more of the 
bad than in bygone days. The guidance 
of the library between the two is more 
needed and more valuable than ever. 


Responses to our November issue in- 
vitation to readers to chronicle their per- 
sonal literary aversions are already be- 
ginning to arrive. We'll shortly be able 
to compile a symposium on “What the 
Successful Publisher Should Avoid”. 
Most of the contributions deal with book 
titles. Smart and affected titles seem to 
be a frequent and favorite sore spot. 
Just by way of being cheerful, we break 
off to say that our idea of a good title, 
attractive, suitable, and interest-arousing 
is Animals Looking At You, by Paul 
Eipper, composed largely of some of the 
most unusual animal photographs—many 
of them closeups—that have appeared in 
book form in some time. 


Interesting is the plight of two Florida 
suppressionist zealots who sought to have 
certain textbooks eliminated from the 
schools and colleges because of frank- 
ness in sex instruction, which they al- 
leged was obscene. In an attempt to 
prove the language of isolated passages 
of the questioned books indecent, they 
separated the passages from the con- 
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text—in the approved suppressionist 
manner—and copied them into pamph- 
lets as “horrible examples”. That has 
happened many times before. There is 
an O. Henry twist to this story: 

Proud of their handiwork and not con- 
tent with limited hand-to-hand circula- 
tion, the performers sent the pamphlets 
through the mails, not only within 
Florida but to other states. The atten- 
tion of the Post Office Department was 
called to the fact, and the Government 
was of one mind with the publishers of 
the pamphlet in their strongly expressed 
contention that the quoted matter was 
obscene. Such perfect agreement would 
have been mutually gratifying but for 
the fact that Federal Law makes the 
sending of obscene matter through the 
mails a crime. The reformers are now 
to stand trial in Federal Court, news 
dispatches say. 

They will undoubtedly plead that, al- 
though the quoted matter may be obscene 
by itself, their purpose in publishing and 
circulating it was tinged with highest 
altruism ; and that, to show this intention, 
the surrounding text should be consid- 
ered along with the quotations. Which 
is exactly the stand of the publishers of 
the original textbooks. This indeed is 
poetic justice! Modern times have 
furnished no more forceful, ironic, or 
incontestable proof of the fallacy of sup- 
pressionist logic and methods. 


If this issue of the BULLETIN is late, 
blame it on the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. The mimeograph sheets of the 
Library Log, the Cleveland Library’s 
bulletin, arrived shortly before press 
time and so interesting were the notes 
that we had to read them at one sitting. 
We cannot but feel that some small part 
of the fame and success of the Cleveland 
Library is due to these excellent notes. 
Or, to put it conversely, perhaps they are 
merely an adequate reflection of the 
Cleveland spirit. 


When one is a customer, one is not 
likely to criticise as servile the policy of 
the larger department stores that, “the 
customer is always right”. In a recent 
instance, however, the unfairness of such 
a practice became apparent. 


—__—_———_ 


A recent biography was strongly criti- 
cised, almost to the point of intimida- 
tion, the publishers assert, by a religious 
sect. The publishers in a statement to 
the public at large and booksellers in 
particular made out a convincing case 
for the book, and such is their high repu- 
tation that there is little reason to doubt 
their statement. 

They also pointed out that the issue 
involved freedom of the press and that 
to prevent attempts at outside dictation 
in the future, it was to the interest of 
all booksellers to stand together and to 
refuse to submit to the demands of the 
zealots. Almost unanimously booksellers 
all over the country realized the neces- 
sity of cooperation and stood their ground 
with the publishers. That is, all except 
the large department stores where “the 
customer is king” and little bands of in- 
dignant sectarians were able to have the 
questioned biography removed from the 
table and in some cases even from the 
shelves. Department stores, we fear, 
will fire no shots heard ’round the world 
in the cause of anything at all—not if it 
means the loss of so much as one ac- 
count. We wonder how the libraries of 
the country, as a whole, met the same 
test? 


The “outstanding books” of the Boox 
Review Dicest for December, as se- 
lected by the editor, are: 


Weir Mitchell, His Life and Letters. By 
Anna Robeson Burr. Duffield, $6. 

The Peerless Leader, William Jennings 
Bryan. By Paxton Hibben. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $5. 

Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years. 
4 Harriett Connor Brown. Little, Brown. 
3. 

July 14. By Emil Ludwig. Putnam. $3.50. 

_ This Ugly Civilization. By Ralph Borsodi. 
Simon & Schuster. $3. 

The Theatre. By Sheldon Cheney. Long- 
man’s. $10. 

Creative Power. By Hughes Mearns. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

From Sandy Hook to 62. By Charles Ed- 
ward Russell. Century. $3.50. 

Our Singing Strength. By Alfred Kreym- 
bourg. Coward, McCann. $5. 

“It’s a Great War’. By Mary Lee. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $3. 

Harriett Hume, By Rebecca West. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50. 

Hitty. By Rachel Field. Macmillan. $2.50. 
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The publishers of Coronet by Manuel 
Komroff have decided to issue a trade 
edition of one volume at $3.00 instead 
of the two volume edition first planned. 
A special edition of two volumes, how- 
ever, will also be available at $3.50. The 
change in plan has delayed the publica- 
tion of Coronet from November until 


January. 


The fact that THe EpucaTion INDEX 
started publication with the period be- 
ginning January 1, 1929, and that its 
annual cumulation is to take place in the 
summer, at the end of the school year, 
will mean that subscribers will receive 
an extra six months in bound, perma- 
nent form without additional cost next 
summer. To bring the InpDEx publication 
onto schedule an eighteen month volume 
will be published next June. In future 
years the bound June volume will cover 
only twelve months. 


Little, Brown and Company, which has 
just about our favorite publicity depart- 
ment, sends out a preface to one of its 
news releases which we wish more pub- 
lishers would adopt and live up to. Re- 
ceivers of publicity don’t object to good 
writing. It’s keeping on the alert for 
those who try to “slip things over” that 
prematurely grays the hairs on editorial 
heads. The Little, Brown “code”: 


We want to keep out literary notes free 
from descriptive phrases which, however true 
they may be, make the notes sound like 
blurbs. It will be difficult to convey a cor- 
rect impression of the character of our new 
books, however, without using adjectives and 
adverbs. Language is like that. So, in this 
letter, you have them—not too many, we 
hope—but representing our honest judgment. 


Of such stuff is confidence built. 


An interest in the Book Review Dr- 
GEST is being evidenced by book review- 
ers of several Radio broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

The book reviewer of station WOW, 
recently wrote us that mention of the 
Book Review Dicest would be made in 
their book review periods, as an addi- 
tional service on their part to those in- 
terested in the hour. By doing so, they 
believe they will enable the listeners in 
“to obtain easily, authentic information 
on current publications”. 


We should like to enlist the aid of li- 
brarians in general, in giving stimulus 
to this means of rendering a service to 
the book reading public. Why not write 
to the book reviewers of the broadcast- 
ing stations in your vicinity and call at- 
tention to the fact that your library is 
equipped to give information thru the 
many reference tools you have, including 
the Book Review DicEstT? 


The Stokes publicity department went 
“tabloid” with a “Holiday Extra” to ad- 
vertise the company’s Christmas books. 
A radio program made up of recent 
titles published by the company was one 
of the features of the small paper. 


Houghton Mifflin Company comes 
forth with an attractive catalog, Holi- 
day Books, one of the best we have seen. 
The cover is adorned with a painting in 
deep blues and greens, depicting a de- 
termined Poseidon pushing a huge and 
towering wave down upon an unaware 
Odysseus who, modestly clad in what a 
young relative of ours persists in refer- 
ring to as a “swimmy suit”, clings with 
failing grasp to a frail raft. One in the 
office suggests that the thing may be alle- 
gorical, representing, say, any publisher 
or perhaps the whole trade about to pro- 
pel the deluge of holiday books upon the 
unsuspecting public. The raft, we sup- 
pose, is a symbol for that Old Favorite 
of cartoonists, Father’s Pocketbook. 
Which is scarcely kind. 


The Library Review (Scotland) states 
its approval of the intention of the H. W. 
Wilson Company to expand the CumuLa- 
TIVE Book INDex to include, eventually, 
all books in the English language. Says 
the Library Review, “It may be noticed 
here that it is frequently possible to ob- 
tain an American edition of a book which 
in this country is not in print; and this 
indicates the value of the Unirep States 
CaTALoc and its cumulative supplement 
to British librarians”. 


An envelope, bearing the return ad- 
dress of an organization which really 
should know better, recently reached the 
office directed to “Miss R. Guide.” Mrs. 
C. B. Index should be next. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Artificial Coloring 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Even before the appearance of your 
diatribe * in the November WiLson But- 
LETIN, I had compiled a list of book 
titles that vexed me to the bone. Singly, 
they might not irk me so much, but the 
growing number of them is more than 
I’m able to bear. Talk about color in 
advertising, in bath rooms, in golf sweat- 
ers! Take any month’s CUMULATIVE 
Book Inpex and look under red or black 
or any other color including mauve, and 
you'll find such things as Red Ending, 
Red Silence, Black Roses, Black Sun, and 
other titles that mean just nothing at all. 
Andrew Lang started it, I suppose, but 
he was consistent about it, at any rate. 
If Julia Peterkin doesn’t watch out, she'll 
do the thing to death, what with Black 
April, Green. Thursday, and Scarlet Sis- 
ter Mary. 

W. T. S., Nashville, Tenn. 


[We’re with you. ] 


Bound Biographies 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


An annual bound collection of the 
sketches of present day authors printed 
in the BULLETIN is a most happy and 
useful thought. 

High School students are continually 
bemoaning their tasks of finding the im- 
possible—present day author’s lives. 

I shall be glad to purchase a copy each 
year for the use of my English classes. 
When I am again in a library I shall 
stress their use. 

G. S., Eugene, Oregon 


[Preliminary plans are under consid- 
eration for such a publication. ] 


The Suspense Is Terrible 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I am very much excited over the con- 
tinued story which you are now running 
in The Editor's Mail. 

I can hardly wait until the next issue 
of the BULLETIN to read the climax and 


to learn how to pronounce Miss Cather’s 


name. 
A. H. Y., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Here’s Another 


Perhaps the reason for H.C.B’s com- 
plaint in the matter of the pronunciation 
of Cather is that he pronounces the “a” 
in “rather” with the dot above it. I don’t 
but after all it is marked that way in 
Webster. The Cathers pronounce the 
name as if it were a “short a.” Tell 
H.C.B. to substitute a “k” sound for the 
“!” in “lather” and he will have the 
proper pronunciation of the name. 

Why, oh why, do you put one biog- 
raphy on the back of another one. | 
keep my Wilson Bulletins but I always 
cut out my biographies so I am most 
happy when they have only advertising 
on the back. One drawer of my verti- 
cal file is devoted to biographies. These 
are mounted on sheets of uniform size 
and filed alphabetically. They are in con- 
stant demand by the people who are pre- 
paring book reports. 

T. E., Lincoln, Neb. 


[Thanks. And we'll be careful of the 
biographies in the future. ] 


Tests 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


It was with much interest that I read 
the test Who Published That? in the 
Witson Buttetin for October. It will 
be given to my students immediately. 


I am enclosing a copy of a similar test 
which I was just ready to give when 
the Bulletin arrived, and in which I think 
you may be interested. The inclusion of 
names in this list is purely arbitrary. 
They are all names with which any stud- 
ent should be familiar if she has read 
continually and persistently the book re- 
views that have been published since 
school opened this fall. It will be in- 
testing to compare results now, with 
those obtained in January. 

C. J. P., Greensboro, N. C. 


1“A discourse full of invective or abuse; a bitter or malicious harangue.”—Dictionary. Correspondent 
exaggerates. We are neither that bad nor that good 
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[The list enclosed is a good one, con- 
sisting of present-day authors, illustra- 
tors, editors, critics, publishers, and the 
like. Here, in the presence of witnesses, 
we invite C. J. P., who is an instructor 
in Library Science, to report the results 
of both tests as given now and in Janu- 
ary. | 

Good Americans 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I rather think Dilly Tante mistaken 
in placing “When good Americans die 
they go to Paris”, as a quotation from 
Dorian Gray. Oscar Wilde frequently 
repeats himself, but I do not recollect any 
such sentence in his novel. The quota- 
tion appears in A Woman of No Im- 
portance. Dorian Gray is well worth 
finishing. 

A. R., Yellow Springs, Ohio 


[We refer A. R. to Dilly Tante’s col- 
umn in the November issue, unpublished 
when this letter was written. And we 
refer Dilly to A. R.] 


British, Not English 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I have read your reply to an enquiry 
as to the Library Review and observe 
that you call it an English magazine. 
The Library Review is a British maga- 
zine and has, like your own excellent 
BULLETIN, international connexions. It 
should be well-known in the United 
States and Canada as it is undoubtedly 
the finest piece of library journalism 
coming out of Europe at this time. Scots 
librarians reflect with some pride on the 
fact that every professional library maga- 
zine now circulating in Great Britain was 
schemed out or started by a Scotsman. 

M. W. MacC., Partick, Scotland. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 


HE scientific method is critical, skillful, 

and impartial inquiry into causes. Its 
use is bringing the greatest revolution in his- 
tory, but is contested at every advance into 
new fields. It will bring as profound and 
beneficent changes in law and government as 
it has in hygiene or transportation. 


The recent past made its great contribution 
in developing that method. The future can 
enormously increase well-being by making its 
use universal. 


Wherever the scientific method comes into 
general use, problems are solved with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. Disease was a mystery and 
a divine scourge for ages until science began 
to search skillfully, critically, and open- 
mindedly for its causes. Now one cause of 
disease after another is mastered, and the 
average > of life has nearly doubled in 
a century. Physical want has threatened men 
through all time. Now science masters econ- 
omy and variety of production, and promises 
permanently to drive the wolf from the door. 

Wherever science rules, there order, econ- 
omy, and progress appear. In most fields 
where arbitrary tradition and belief control, 
we have confusion and conflict. In govern- 
ment and diplomacy science is allowed to do 
the chores in supplying equipment for war, 
or in answering technical questions, but let a 
European use the scientific method to exam- 
ine critically into the justice or wisdom of 
his country’s wars, and he may be called dis- 
loyal or unpatriotic. Science may cure physi- 
cal ills, but if it critically examines into the 
basis of human hopes and beliefs, it often is 


considered a trespasser on forbidden ground. 
It may serve business, but its inquiry into the 
purposes of business often is resented. 

In nearly every field of life where we find 
order and unity, there science is in recognized 
leadership. Where we find blind confusion 
and conflict, there we find science a stranger 
or struggling for recognition, while traditional 
authority still holds sway. In many fields 
where science is still an unwelcome stranger 
or a useful drudge, its leadership can make 
as significant contributions as in field where 
its authority has long been recognized. 

There are limits to the validity of scien- 
tific inference, but they are limits of power 
to contribute, not of right to inquire—Antioch 
Notes. 





INDEX TO BIOGRAPHIES IN VoL. 4. 


Achmed Abdullah .............. 4:54 O’29 
Gamaliel Bradford .............. 4:142 D ’29 
Bene MUSTO So cickci cadcceus 4:52 O’29 
James Gould Cozzens ........... 4:50 O’29 
Walter D. Edmonds ............ 4:06 N ’29 
OB errr pe 4:144 D’29 
Ce. DOOMED 6. iss ccaedeneeiees 4:51 O’29 
re eS OS 4:100 N ’29 
Graham Greene .........0..000. 4:08 N ’29 
RAE ois an's cecapabeerawae 4:148 D ’29 
Walter Lippmann ............... 4:04 N ’29 


Elmer Rice N 
Henry Handel Richardson....... 4:104 N’ 
Evelyn Scott D 
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Library Leaves 


"THe proceedings of the cataloging 

section at the Washington confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion are now available in printed form. 
The cost is $1.00 for a single copy, ten 
or more at 75c each. 


The report of the Director of the Co- 
lumbia School of Library Service shows 
an enrollment of 219 for the past year, 
an increase of 14 over the previous year. 
Of these, 25 were working for their 
master’s degrees. A total enrollment of 
50 in this division is possible. Alto- 
gether 149 students received their de- 
grees at the end of the past year. This 
completes the third year of the School 
of Library Service. In the first three 
years Columbia has graduated almost as 
many as the New York Public Library 
School during its entire fifteen years of 
existence. By taking over the New York 
State Library School and the New York 
Public Library School, Columbia auto- 
matically acquired about 1500 alumni. 
The report finds that inability to read 
modern languages is the greatest defect 
in preparation found in the student body 
as a whole. 


A small pamphlet by Donald Hamilton 
Haines is both a description of the Trans- 
portation Library at the University of 
Michigan, and a plea for the contribu- 
tion of material to aid in realizing the 
aim of its founders that it become the 
principal collection of the literature of 
the subject in this country. 

The library came into being in the Fall 
of 1923 when John S. Worley came to 
the University to become professor of 
transportation and railroad engineer- 
ing. He found a decided need for a 
complete collection in some one place of 
the literature of transportation, and de- 
termined it should be established at 
Michigan. With the cooperation of Mr. 
W. W. Bishop, the librarian of the Uni- 
versity, and Professor Henry E. Riggs 
of the Department of Civil Engineering, 
suitable quarters were found and the 
nucleus of the collection established. 


Thru the wide experience and acquaint- 
ance of Professor Worley and other 
friends, the collection is now of consid- 
erable extent and is operated as a sepa- 
rate library. The aim of this pamphlet 
is to enlist the cooperation of those who 
now own valuable historical literature in 
this field which may be lost unless turned 
over to this library while the present 
owners are still in a position to insure 
its future preservation. 


The Library Section of the National 
Catholic Education Association will hold 
a regional meeting in the Library of 
Loyola University, Chicago, on Decem- 
ber 29 at 2 P.M. A representative at- 
tendance is urged by M. Lillian Ryan, 
local chairman. Several important mat- 
ters will be discussed, including the pro- 
posed Guide to Catholic Periodical Lit- 
erature. 


Gaylord’s Triangle comments on a let- 
ter in the June issue of the WiLson But- 
LETIN in which one of our readers re- 
marked that if the BULLETIN were about 
¥% inch shorter it would fit into one of 
Gaylord Brothers’ multiple binders. Un- 
der the heading “An Operation Not 
Necessary” the Triangle suggests :— 
“Why not a Volume Binder?” We pass 
the information along. 


The November issue of the bulletin 
published by the Detroit Public Library, 
has an article on “The Physicians of Old 
Detroit” by Louise Rau. 


The California Library Association’s 
Handbook and Proceedings of the annual 
meeting for 1929 has reached this desk, 
bringing a number of interesting reports 
and papers, some of which we hope to 
reprint in the future. The strain on these 
editorial eyes, however, from reading the 
Handbook induces some speculation as 
to why the Association persists in print- 
ing its proceedings in bold face type 
throughout. 
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According to Colonel Newcombe, 
in a paper read at the Brighton Con- 
ference of the Library Association, 
considerable progress has been made on 
the Union Catalogue of the Periodical 
Publications in the University and Col- 
lege Libraries of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which was begun in 1928. It is 
being financed by the Carnegie Trustees, 
and the headquarters of the work is at 
the Central Library for Students. The 
compilation is being done under the 
direction of an Editorial Board ap- 
pointed by the Library Cooperation 
Committee of the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers. The staff consists of 
one cataloger who visits each of the 
libraries in turn, making the necessary 
entries either from the card catalog or 
from the books themselves. So far, the 
ten universities done have provided 
about 27,000 entries, of which some are 
duplicates. When all the cooperating 
libraries have been visited, the entries 
which are being made on 8 x 6-3/8 inch 
slips, will be sorted into one alphabet, 
and all the information for one periodic- 
al combined on one slip. It is difficult 
to say so far how many periodicals there 
will be in the completed catalog. It is 
hoped to complete the work by the end 
of 1930. 


The Newark Public Library published 
an attractive pamphlet on Thomas A. 
Edison on occasion of the golden jubilee 
celebration. To the interesting sketch of 
his life and a number of anecdotes is 
appended a short list of the best books 
and articles on Mr. Edison’s career. 


The Guardian, magazine for leaders 
of Camp Fire Girls, has named FLorav 
FAMILIES AND ANCEsTors by Frederic E. 
and Edith Clements as leading book for 
the observance of “flower year”. 


At the time of the Central Western 
District Meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association in early November 
in Rochester, the library section held a 
luncheon attended by 35 school libra- 
rians. As an ice-breaker place cards in 
the form of catalog cards were used. 
The idea was cleverly worked out and 
furnished one of the interesting events 
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of the meeting. Miss Margaret Jackson 
of the Hoyt Library at Kingston, Pa. 
and Dr. James I. Wyer, Director of the 
New York Library, were among the 
speakers. 


It is announced by Effie L. Power that 
the name of the former Children’s Libra- 
rians Section of which she is the chair- 
man was changed at the Washington con- 
ference to Section for Library Work 
with Children. 


The Vermont State Library has issued 
a bibliography of the writings of Archer 
Butler Hulbert. 


The Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux of England is 
now publishing at quarterly intervals a 
bulletin entitled Information. It is is- 
sued by the Association from 26 Bedford 
Square, W. C. 1 London. 


The University of Kentucky Research 
Club has published under one cover the 
titles of all research papers published to 
date by its members. Research in prac- 
tically all fields of education is included. 


Taking as occasion the Midland 
Waterways Dedication Ceremony, the 
Guidepost of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary reproduced on the cover of one of 
its fall issues an old print of early river 
navigation. A list of available books on 
river navigation was given, together 
with anecdotes of the period. 


STATISTICS 


“Statistics prove so many things:— 
The size of towns, the height of kings, 
The age of children in the schools, 
The skull development of fools, 

The wealth of lucky millionaires, 

The price of hens and mining shares— 
All things below and things above, 

It seems to me statistics prove. 

But no; statistics never yet 
Appraised a single violet, 

Statistics never caught the gleam 

That dances on a meadow stream 

Or weighed the anthem of a bird 

In forest aisles devoutly heard; 
Statistics never proved a soul 

In high or low, in part or whole; 


How much statistics cannot prove.” 
—Library Occurrent 
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LEGAL INDEX 


AMONG the many valuable services 
mailed from 950-972 University 
Avenue is the InpEx To LeGaL PERIODI- 
caLs which is published by THe H. W. 
Witson Company for the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries. 

It is a complete and comprehensive in- 
dex to the contents of more than seventy 
of the leading legal periodicals and the 
reports of many bar associations. 

Entries are arranged alphabetically by 
subject and author, so that it is easy to 
locate any particular article or all the 
articles on any subject. 

The Inpex is published quarterly with 
annual cumulations and three-year cloth 
bound volumes, cumulating in one alpha- 
bet the indexing for the three preceding 
years. 

A very liberal introductory offer is 
now open to new subscribers. It will 
incur no obligation to write for full in- 
formation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Printed Cards for Wilson 
Publications 


G INCE practically every copy of the 
books we publish goes into library 
service it has seemed to us to be a very 
practical and useful thing to do to in- 
clude in every book an envelope contain- 
ing enough printed cards for the card 
catalog. This makes it possible to put 
the book to work the day it arrives in 
the library. 

We have arranged with Gaylord 
Brothers to purchase from them the 
same card stock that they use, but since 
our cards are printed in large sheets on 
the press and afterwards trimmed on a 
guillotine cutter, the edges will not be 
as perfect as the rotary cut cards that 
come from Gaylord Brothers. 


DEBATE NOTES 
Chain Stores 


[- you are waiting for material on chain 

stores—it is coming, and as soon as 
possible. Mr. Bloomfield’s copy is being 
prepared for the press, and the reader 
reports a state of high excitement about 
merchandising, in which heretofore she 
had had small interest. She confesses 
to a temptation to hold the book up in 
order to absorb the retail story more 
completely, were it not for the desire to 
see this matter incorporated in debates, 
to their certain growth in interest. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
History and Travel Section 


"THE History and Travel Section of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FoR PUBLIC 
LiBRARIES will be completed this month. 
This section contains 1900 titles of which 
1050 are books of travel and 850 books 
of history. Besides these titles about 
500 titles are noted as desirable espe- 
cially for larger libraries. This is the 
largest section of the STANDARD CATALOG 
that has yet appeared and probably no 
other section will be quite this size. The 
Biography Section includes 1150 titles, 
the Fine Arts Section, 1200 titles, and 
the Social Sciences, 1300 titles. Only 
the splendid cooperation of our collabora- 
tors and the publishers has enabled us 
to make this section a useful tool both 
to the reference and order departments 
of any library. The trade information 
includes both English and American 
prices and notes about the latest editions. 
For use in reference work, attention has 
been given to the catalog entries and 
descriptive and critical notes for each 
book. An extensive index, planned for 
quick use, includes in one alphabet the 
author and title entries for each book, 
subject reference to classes and hundreds 
of subject analytics to parts of books. 
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Altogether we believe that this section 
will prove indispensable in its field. 


Children’s Catalog 


Work on the new edition of the Cu1t- 
DREN’s CATALOG is proceeding rapidly. 
This will be a very thoroly revised 
edition and any suggestions either for 
changes or for additions will be most 
welcome. The checking by collaborators 
is all in and the work is gradually getting 
into shape. It has been suggested by 
school librarians, especially, that class 
numbers be added to the Catatoc. This 
would of necessity make it cost a little 
more. Do librarians feel that the added 
convenience of classification would be 
worth the extra expense? There is some 
discussion as to the size of the CaTALoc, 
whether it should be kept between 4100 
and 4500 or be larger. It has been sug- 
gested that picture books with foreign 
text be included. One librarian has 
asked that preferred editions be indicated 
to guide selection in small library collec- 
tions. It is planned to send lists of books 
on different subjects, i.e. science, etc. to 
specialists for checking. Any new ideas 
or suggestions will receive serious atten- 
tion. 


English Cooperation on the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries 


For some time we have felt the need 
of English cooperation in our work 
as a help to us in including the right 
proportion of English books. Some 
English books which are valuable for our 
catalogs are not published in American 
editions and we feared that they might 
not come to our attention. In view of 
this we decided, in 1928, to invite Eng- 
lish cooperation. 

We were very fortunate in having for 
our first English collaborator, Mr. B. M. 
Headicar, Librarian of the London 
School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, University of London. In 1928 
Mr. Headicar supplied a valuable list of 
additional titles for the first supplement 
to the Social Sciences Section in addition 
to voting on the tentative list of titles 
which was sent to our collaborators in 
the United States. He has cooperated 


in the same way on the second supple- 
ment, which is now under preparation. 
In the large History and Travel Section, 
to be issued late in December, we have 
been equally fortunate in the help given 
to us by English librarians. Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, Chief Librarian of the 
Croydon Public Libraries, has made val- 
uable contributions to all sections relat- 
ing to the history of the British empire 
and Mr. Henry A. Sharp, Deputy Libra- 
rian of the same library, has been equally 
helpful in the sections relating to travel 
in the British empire. 

It is gratifying to receive English ap- 
proval of this plan. The Library Asso- 
ciation Record for September 1929, in 
commenting on this policy of ours, calls 
it “a valuable innovation, which we hope 
will be established in the production of 
such lists on either side of the Atlantic.” 

The same number of the Record con- 
tains an appreciative full page review 
of the Fine Arts Section. As the review 
points out, the list is made primarily for 
American libraries, and English libraries 
will in some cases find it well to give 
preference to British art and substitute 
the titles not included, especially in 
classes such as domestic architecture. In 
speaking of the books in architecture the 
reviewer mentions two titles which have 
been omitted. They are Garden Orna- 
ments, by G. Gekyll and C. Hussey, 2d 
edition ($25) and Muhammadan Archi- 
tecture in Egypt and Palestine, by M. S. 
Briggs ($28). As the reviewer points 
out, they are expensive books and this 
fact explains their absence from the list. 
The first one was included on our tenta- 
tive list but did not receive enough votes 
to justify its inclusion. The majority 
of librarians consulted agreed with the 
one who said that it has “wonderful il- 
lustrations but seems rather expensive.” 

We can not refrain from quoting the 
last sentence of this review, which is 
particularly pleasing because it shows 
that our CaTALoc is valued abroad as 
well as at home. It reads “such a work 
as the STANDARD CATALOG is, however, 
a great undertaking, and, allowing for 
small defects, it is so well done on the 
whole, and so sure to be helpful, that 
one does not like to criticize it at all.” 
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BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in the 

STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY from 

us at liberal discounts and T 

with the greatest convenience SEK CR 
and dispatch. CASA 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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WOODEN BOOK ENDS 


Graceful design— modern, 
yet restrained—fine work- 
manship — beautiful finish — 
these qualities characterize 
our new Book Ends. A cA 
felt base prevents marring 
of smooth surfaces. 





Made of Quartered Oak in light 
or dark finish—and of Birch 
with mahogany finish. 


$3.75 a pair - - Express Paid 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Stockton, Calif. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
December 1929 


Tue H. W. Witson Company, 


New York City 

















f Wuny Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 
gomery, Ala. 





State moors, we Library Commissioners, 
Collins, Col 


Miss Mme Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of _—y Extension, 
Augusta, M 

Miss Adelene 7 Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Bg. omg ass. 


Fort 


State Library, 


Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Mule Library, Quincy, Mass. 


Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 


Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, H. 
Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 


County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Sento, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N 


Cageeien Division, Public Library, New York 
y 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Lib Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
my en oO. 


2 argaret —. 
ngston, Pa. 

Mr. gain G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 

State Board of Education, 
Providence, R.I. 

Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


i Public Library Commission, 
Ce 


Librarian, Hoyt Li- 


Library Division, 


Montpelier, 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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100 Philosophy 


GROVES ERNEST RUTHERFORD, and 
GROVES, MRS GLADYS (HOAGLAND). 
Wholesome parenthood. 320p $2 Houghton 


\ —Management. Parent and 
uitia —s 90 29-12600 


The authors of ‘‘Wholesome childhood’ and 
‘‘Wholesome marriage’ have again collaborated 
in a book of advice for parents on such common 
problems of childhood as discipline, habit, sex 
education, wisdom in the use of money, emo- 
tional conflict, daydreaming, and adolescence. 


Boston Transcript p3 Ag 31 '29 400w 
Christian Century 46:897 Jl 10 '29 30w 
J Home Econ 21:684 S '29 60w 
fessor and Mrs. Groves have notable 
ability for making lucid and simple statement 
of scientific matters without the sacrifice of 
accuracy. Their books can be understood and 
used without previous acquaintance with psy- 
chology. . . Added to this are the well-balanced 
judgment, the sanity and the common sense 
which characterize all their writings and give 
to their books a specially strong appeal.” 
+ N Y Times pl6 Ag 11 '29 500w 
‘‘Mr and Mrs Groves preserve a sane middle 
ground, and conscientious parents who are in a 
Position to give consideration to the more 
subtle phases of their children’s training will 
find in this book much practical advice.’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p12 Jl 19 '29 180w 
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200 Religion 


CADMAN, SAMUEL PARKES. Christ of God. 
180p $1.75 (7s 6d) Macmillan 
232 Jesus Christ 29-5902 
Dr Cadman, whose national reputation has 
been extended thru his sermons over the radio, 
discusses in these lectures (originally delivered 
at Northwestern University) different aspects 
of the significance of Christ. Contents: The 
Christ of Christian tradition; The threefold ap- 
proach to the person of Christ; The Christ of 
a growing experience; The Christ in the modern 
world; The Christ of to-morrow. 


Booklist 25:377 Jl ’29 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p21 Ag 
18 '29 150w 


“Behind all this discussion one can feel Dr. 
Cadman’s abounding vitality and personality. 
His message is positive and constructive, virile 
in a different way from Bruce Barton's, opti- 
mistic though never blind, stimulating and in- 
spiring but always sane.’’ T. C. R. 

-+- Boston Transcript p5 S 7 '29 400w 


“The lecturer covers too wide a field for ade- 
quate treatment of the theme he outlines. This 
is rather a pity, for the form of the argument 
is admirable and it contains much that must 
help those who desire the assistance of a vig- 
orous and orthodox apologia.” 

= ee [London] Lit Sup p542 Jil 4 '29 
w 





DAVIS, JEROME DWIGHT, ed. Labor speaks 
for itself on religion; a symposium of labor 
leaders throughout the world; with an introd. 
by [the editor]. 265p $2 Macmillan 

261 Church and labor 
“‘Here for the first time we have a compilation 
from labor leaders all over the world stating 


frankly their opinion about religion. In many 
cases we have left the manuscripts just as 
they came to us, even including ungrammatical 
phrases. No matter what one’s own attitude 
toward religion may be, he is likely to be 
shocked by some of the unconventional atti- 
tudes herein expressed.’"’” (Preface) There are 
contributions from the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Russia, Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Mexico, China, Austria, Australia, Bel- 
gium and Japan. 





“The various view points are well presented 
and full of material for thought and for dis- 
cussion.”” G. R. B. R. 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Ag 3 '29 550w 

“The book procente an exceedingly valuable 
body of material, not because these opinions of 
the labor leaders are correct but because they 
are actual opinions of millions of laboring men.”’ 

+ Christian Century 46:1123 S 11 '29 300w 

Reviewed by J: Brophy 

New Repub 59:346 Ag 14 '29 600w 

“Ministers and church leaders of all sects 
will do well to read what the book has to say, 
for it is very likely that few of them have 
any idea of what been going on in the 
minds of labor leaders and their followers in 
this matter. Here they can find out both the 
what and the why of that thinking.”’ 

+ N Y Times pill Jl 21 ’29 650w 

‘“‘Some of these statements [of spokesmen for 
labor] are extremely biased, but they are a 
most valuable source book for men and women 
who want to do more than touch the surface 
of this whole question.’’ E. B. Chaffee 

+ Outlook 152:108 My 15 '29 90w 


300 Sociology 


ERNST, CLAYTON HOLT, and WHITE 
TRENTWELL MASON, eds. Opportunity 
ahead! 188p $1.50 (6s) Appleton 

374.1 Profession, Choice of 29-9750 


A book of ten careers for boys, in which each 
field is described with enthusiasm by a success- 
ful man in that field. Contents: Opportunities in 
aviation, by Porter Adams; Shall I go into 
radio? by E. P. Gordon; Teaching: a man’s job, 
by E. M. Weaver; Opportunities in the minis- 
try, by A. W. Hewitt, D.D.; Librarianship: a 
new profession, by C: H. Compton; The navy 
as a career, by Fitzhugh Green; The army, by 
Gen. M. B. Stewart; Insurance: a great life 
work, by K. A. Luther; What the stage offers, 
by Harry Beresford; The job of being a detec- 
tive, by J. R. Wood. 


Outlook 152:350 Je 26 '29 50w 
— [London] Lit Sup p562 Jl 11 ’29 
w 


Wis Lib Bul 25:191 Je '29 


600 Useful Arts 


BLACK, ARCHIBALD. Civil airports and air- 
ways; with the collaboration of a group of 
19 specialists in the different angles of air- 
port construction and equipment. 238p il $4 
Simmons- Boardman 

629.13 Aeronautics, Commercial. Airports. 
Airways 29-7292 
Nineteen specialists in airport construction 
and equipment have contributed to the book 
illustrated articles on the subject based on their 
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own knowledge and experience. The book is an 
all round treatment of airports and airways. 





Booklist 25:347 Je ‘29 
Cleveland Open Shelf pi105 J! ‘29 


‘‘This book attempts to bring together in one 
volume the information on airports and airways 
which has accumulated over the past several 
years and the author accomplishes the task 
with considerable skill. His procedure is not 
to give the reader his personal views on every 
subject but to secure the views of specialists 
on each particular phase. The result is a broad 
yet detailed picture of the present requirements 
of airport and airway development in which 
the civil engineer can readily locate the func- 
tions he is best fitted to perform.”’ 

+ Eng N 103:108 Jl 18 '29 330w 
7 N Y New Tech Bks 14:19 Ap ‘29 


St Louis 27:198 Je ’29 


WILDER, JAMES AUSTIN. Jack-knife cook- 
ery. 186p il $2 Dutton 
641.575 Cookery. Camping 29-13302 
“A book for every boy or girl camper who 
wants to cook out-of-doors and is not afraid 
of experiments. The author has been a direc- 
tor of the Sea Scouts and has done outdoor 
cooking in Tahiti, China, Borneo and other 
remote corners of the world. From his book 
you will learn to cook with only a jack-knife 
and to make delicious stew in a lard pail or 
tomato can.”"—Books (N Y Herald Tribune) 





“Mr. Wilder has done an unusual thing in 
writing a book that is at once practical and en- 
tertaining. The author’s advice is backed up by 
experience, and the book is sound and genuine 
under its witty, anecdotal style. It is illustrated 
by many diagrams and amusing sketches.” 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 Je 30 
"29 380w 

“Full of entainment as a boy’s favorite 
story book, yet as full of information as a tech- 
nical discussion, ‘Jack-Knife Cookery’ will be 
a welcome addition to every boy’s collection of 
volumes on the out-of-doors.’’ 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Ag 3 '29 170w 

“Boy campers would be aided by this book, 
and the recipes are given in a style never en- 
countered in the average cook book. We can- 
not quite agree with the author regarding his 
seasoning directions; and the book should be 
read with an idea of its usefulness (it also in- 
cludes first-aid remedies) and not for pleasure. 
It is too brittle and too flippant for leisurely 
attention.” M. G. Bonner 

+ — N Y Times p5 Jl 28 '’29 100w 


700 Fine Arts 


ROCKWELL, FREDERICK FRYE. Lawns. 

(Home garden handbooks) 87p il $1 Macmillan 

712 Lawns 29-9736 

A handbook on the planning, making and 

maintenance of lawns. here are chapters on 

lawn tools and their care, weeds and pests, and 
lawns for special conditions. 





Booklist 25:384 Jl '29 


“An excellent addition to Macmillan’s series 
of Home Garden Handbooks. It covers its 
subject fully in a practical, unwordy manner.” 
tee (N Y Herald Tribune) p18 Je 2 

Ww 


“The book is full of useful information and 
is so compact that it requires very little study 
for a working knowledge.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Ag 3 '29 150w 


800 Literature 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Our holidays in poetry; comp. by Mil- 
dred P. Harrington, Josephine H. Thomas 
and a committee of the Association. 480p $2.25 
Wilson, H.W. 

808.8 Holidays—Poetry 


The volumes of holiday poetry compiled by 
the Carnegie Library School Association and 
printed separately have been combined in this 
volume. The holidays are Easter, Arbor day 
Mother’s day, Memorial day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 


Booklist 25:240 Mr ’29 


“Exceptionally easy of consultation by chil- 
dren is this compilation of holiday poems and 
verse selected by a committee of the Carnegie 
Library School Association. . . Like all holiday 
anthologies, this one includes some mediocre 
verse, but unlike some of them it also includes 
a ny proportion of genuine poetry with ex- 
- a lemma of contemporary poets.” 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8& F 17 

"29 400w 


St Louis 27:202 Je °29 
Wis Lib Bul 25:98 Mr °29 


HAPGOOD, NORMAN. Why Janet should read 

Shakespeare. 257p il $2.50 Century 

822.33 Shakespeare, William 

‘‘Mr. Hapgood is not content with literary 
appreciation alone. Not the least interesting 
portions of his book are those containing state- 
ments by actors of the stamp of Ellen Terry, 
Otis Skinner and em Anglin on the diffi- 
culties of playing Shakesperean roles. The 
author also discourses at length on such charm- 
ing and irrelevant subjects as which one of 
Shakespeare’s heroines would make the best 
wife, or why is it harder to find a perfect 
husband in Shakespeare’s plays than a perfect 
wife.”"—N Y Evening Post 





‘“‘No lover of Shakespeare should forego the 
pleasure of reading Norman Hapgood’s new 
book; it is a most delectable banquet most 
enthusiastically served. This enthusiasm for the 
Swan of Avon is delightful and unlimited and 
infectious, and his knowledge of the vast 
Shakesperean literature seems hardly less 
adequate than his knowledge of the plays them- 
selves.’’ Edwin Seaver 

+N Y Evening Post pim S 14 '29 230w 

“A fresh, stimulating treatment of the great 
dramatist. This book holds the interest from 
beginning to end. It is enthusiastic and vital 
and, as it is charmingly devoid of technical 
discussion, should give to the literary layman 
as well as to the Shakesperean scholar a new 
appreciation of the creator of the best in Eng- 
lish literature.” H. EB. ayo 

“= Evening News pi3 S 17 ‘'29 
w 


900 


BOWERS, CLAUDE GERNADE. Tragic era; 
the revolution after Lincoln. 567p $5 Hough- 


History 


ton 
973.8 Reconstruction. United States—His- 
tory—1865- Johnson, Andrew 


This history recreates the Reconstruction 
period after the Civil war, the twelve tragic 
years that stretched from the death of Lincoln 
to the close of the Grant administration. The 
period lives again in this dramatic and fully 
documented account of the political corruption 
of the times, carpet-bag rule in the South, lead- 
ing politicians and women of society, the 
scandals of Grant’s administration, the rise of 
the Ku Klux Klan and the disputed Hayes- 
Tilden election. The much misunderstood 
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BOWERS, C. G.—Continued 

Andrew Johnson, for years the storm-center of 
hate and abuse, is given his rightful place as 
an honest man and a faithful servant—a place 
similar to that accorded by his latest biographer, 
Judge Winston. 





‘In this last effort the author carries his 
method to a higher level of interest and analysis 
than in either of its predecessors—the unlovely 
men and the contriving women. I have read 
every page... He is master of a trenchant 
style; he has ideas of his own and he thinks 
a historian must call spades spades.” W: E. 


d 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl S 8 
"29 1400w 


“This is a _ vigorous, often 
entrancing book, well worth reading, but to 
be constantly discounted because of its temper, 
far, far below the standard of ‘The Party 
Battles of the Jackson Period’ and ‘Jefferson 
and Hamilton.’” S. L. Cook 

+ — Boston Transcript p4 S 7 '29 2600w 


‘Although marred in places by a political bias 
that weakens some of its best es and 
vitiates its value to those who are not willing 
and ready to weigh the facts for themselves, 
‘The Tragic Era’ is still a masterpiece of 
historical writing. Furthermore, there is seen 
throughout the k an honest attempt to do 
justice to all, regardless of politics or partisan 
feeling.”’ 

+ Christian Science Monitor p16 S 14 '29 

850w 


denunciatory, 


“The sterling merit of his book is its alto- 
gether remarkable recreation of the spirit of the 
time. he has dealt severely with great 
reputations, he has also rescu many lesser 
ones from neglect. The spokesmen of the South 
are given a pone and women lobbyists are 
unmasked. There is no history of the sordid 
epoch better worth reading, none better cal- 
culated to destroy respect for Republican 
morals, and none more certain to give its 
readers shocks and thrills." W: MacDonald 

+ Nation 129:306 S 18 '29 1000w 

‘“‘Smashingly iconoclastic, the book is sure to 
draw controversy, and when the blast comes 
the author must depend upon the obvious 
soundness of his scholarship to see him through. 
Historians of orthodox, reactionary schools, 
happily passing but nevertheless still numerous, 
will how! ‘Debunker’ at him, but he is evidently 
braced for this and needs no help. . . Foot- 
notes may interrupt a narrative, but in a story 
so incredibly fresh as Bowers’s they add a 

uality more vivid than action—conviction. . . 

rand entertainment, warm and tragic 
book.”” Lloyd Lewis 

+ N Y Evening Post p6m S 7 ’29 1200w 


‘“‘Mr. Bowers has spread the broadest canvas 
in contemporary writing of history. He has 
painted, with fire and feeling, and yet with deep 
regard for personal dimension, a forensic battle- 
scene in detailed panorama. What has before 
been viewed in sections, Mr. Bowers has 
assembled in one vast piece. Allowing for his 
strong prejudices (and historians who lack them 
leave their readers without thrill); allowing for 
the surprising presence in the midst of fine 
passages of slovenly phrases and aged stereo- 
types, ‘The Tragic Era’ seems to this reviewer 
the first compilation of the case and comment 
of Reconstruction worthy of its titanic theme.’’ 
Arthur Krock 

+ N Y Times p3 S 8 ’29 2450w 

“‘Here is the ‘new history’ at its best. It 
bears the unmistakable authenticity of careful 
scholarship, hard work, heart-breaking research 
among musty records and forgotten documents. 
Yet it moves swiftly. There are few dull spots 
among its five hundred pages. .. Mr. Bowers 
writes with vigor, a sense of the colorful, and 
above all a feeling for the people of his drama.”’ 
H: F. Pringle 

+ Outlook 153:66 S 11 '29 800w 

——— | with this graphic chronicle is mingled 
a running commentary on events as viewed 
from the perspective of today. 


Here, again, 
there are no new viewpoints. 


But Mr Bowers 


WILSON BULLETIN 


does something to popularize viewpoints which 
have not filtered down from the scholarly writ- 
ers into general consumption... There is 
perhaps no period of American history about 
which a clear comprehension is more needed 
than that which Mr Bowers calls the ‘tragic 
era.’ His book, written with spirit and well 
documented, imparts much of the concrete 
evidence which is necessary for understanding.” 

+ Springf’d Republican pl4 S 6 '29 780w 


CROCE, BENEDETTO. History of Italy, 1871- 
Fate fi i: by Cecilia M. Ady. 333p $5 (15s) 
xfor 


945.09 Italy—History 


Croce’s sketch of Italian history covers a 
period of forty-five years, from the establish- 
ment of political unity in 1870 to the entry of 
Italy into the World war. His treatment gives 
dramatic interest to the thought and ideals, 
political life and foreign affairs of these years 
of peace. 


Boston Transcript p2 S 21 ’29 500w 


“The book is excellent of its kind. Professor 
Croce, imaginative, vivid, intelligent, seems to 
have been admirably translated by Miss Ady. 
Professor Croce shows an intimate knowledge 
of the period of which he writes.’’ Basil 
Murray 

+ Nation and Ath 45:600 Ag 3 °29 440w 

“His narrative—not only when he deals with 
his own subjects, culture, ideals and the moral 
life, but when he describes economic conditions, 
foreign affairs, forgotten party politics—is all 
light and warmth. He persuades successfully 
that his period has not only a peculiar impor- 
tance to Italians, but ‘a more general impor- 
tance, as being at once a part and an outcome 
of recent European history.’ ”’ 

+ New Statesman 33:474 Jl 20 '29 700w 

“Croce brings to his picture of the age suc- 
ceeding 1870 all the resources of a mind steeped 
in knowledge of the politics and persons, the 
social and moral conditions of the time, as wel! 
as the acumen of the trained philosophic 
thinker. His method is rather that of the sur- 
vey than the chronicle; but he does not neglect 
events, and while his style is usually sober. 
he can occasionally rise to a restrained and 
excellent eloquence. He is fortunate, too, in 
having found as his translator so accomplished 
a writer and Italian scholar as Miss Ady.”’ 

+ Spec 143:58 Jl 13 ’29 580w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p547 JI 11 ‘29 
1560w 


910 Geography and Travel 


FLANDRAU. GRACE. Then I saw the Congo. 
308p il $3.50 Harcourt 


916.7 Kongo, Belgian. Africa, Central 


With painstaking record of fact and atten- 
tion to interesting detail, Grace Flandrau writes 
the story of a trip from the west coast of 
Africa, following the Congo to the Indian 
Ocean. gmies and cannibal tribes are de- 
scribed—with especial attention to the intelli- 
gent Mangbetus—as well as big-game hunting 
expeditions. 





‘‘Because Grace Flandrau can write—‘Then I 
Saw the Congo’ is a vivid record of what Africa 
is today. It is the picture of all the incon- 
gruous people who roam that continent and all 
the incongruous reasons that bring them there.”’ 
Ruth Benedict 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 S 22 
"29 1400w 

“In an easy, conversational style the writer 
tells of the training of wild elephants, the 
pigmies, with their gentle, lovable natures—far 
from the deadly savages she has a right to 
expect, from current report. .. At Nairobi, the 
ourney over, the reader will be as loath to 


eave as the author was to start for the United 
States and civilization.’’ J. C. G. 
+ Boston Transcript pl S 21 '29 500w 
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B or 92 Biography 


DAKIN, EDWIN FRANDEN, 
biography of a virginal mind. 
ner 

B or 92 Eddy, Mrs Mary (Baker). Christian 
science 
A very complete and detailed account of Mrs 

Eddy’s amazing career and of the development 

of Christian science. To her biographer Mrs 

Eddy is neither saint nor humbug but a woman 

whose human significance comes from her ‘‘im- 

passioned urge for life and self-expression.”” A 

ten-page bibliography is included. 


Mrs Eddy; the 
553p $5 Scrib- 





“The subject is irresistible and the decency 
of the author's attitude, his fine judgment, his 
poise and his common sense make his work 
entirely praiseworthy. And not with the sug- 
— of faint praise which that word carries.”’ 

ilbert Seldes 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 Ag 25 
"29 1450w 

‘Mr. Dakin’s biography is a monumental 
work, exhaustively documented and equipped 
with all possible scholarly apparatus by which 
the diligent student may confirm or correct his 
conclusions. The reader who wishes to chal- 
lenge his judgments or to form an independent 
estimate of the character of the Leader, will 
find here a complete ide to the available 


source materials.’’ W. E. Garrison 
— Century 46:1119 S 11 '29 
w 


‘Whatever we may think of Christian Sci- 
ence, Mrs. Eddy was one of the great powers 
of her generation, and her personality deserves 
more disinterested attention than it has re- 
ceived. Mr. Dakin has done a service in writ- 
ing of Mrs. Eddy from a factual rather than 
from a controversial standpoint.’’ 

Nation 129:265 S 11 °29 850w 

“If Mr. Dakin has been able to turn up no 
important new data, so that his contribution 
is the dispassionate assaying of the old, it is 
invaluable to have the scattered and often ob- 
scure sources all reported in a volume well 
annotated and indexed and supplied with an 
‘exhaustive bibliography. In view of the parti- 
san nature of all the easily available discussion 
of the subject ga x: oy, # Mark Twain's) and 
of the suppression of the Milmine biography and 
the Riley critique, Mr. Dakin’s book is a most 
heartening phenomenon—almost as surprising 
as the phenomena it examines.’’ Clarence Brit- 


ten 

+ N Y Evening Post pim S 14 '29 1000w 
“Mr. Dakin’s book about her lacks the gusto 
and the irony of Mark Twain's. It is not, like 
his, an attack upon Christian Science or its 
founder, though it will assuredly be received 
as such by members of the faith. It is a per- 
sistent, documented, remorseless dissection of a 
personality—of a personality always ailing and 
struggling. As Mr. Dakin views it Mrs. Bddy 
produced Christian Science, in so far as she 
= anew ory ze. in a he ge effort to 
rcome her own elong complex of inferior- 

ity.” R. L. Duffus vs 

N Y Times p5 Ag 25 ’29 1300w 
““Mr. Dakin is entirely free, in the first place, 
from any tendency to belittle his subject. The 
obvious opportunities for cheap ridicule are 
) mae disdained, and the obvious opportunities 
or moralizing are ignored. The shadow of 
greatness lies across his pages. He understands 
that he is dealing with one of the most re- 
markable women of modern times, and that 
his task is to make her credible, not to criticize 
her. Likewise he understands that if she was 
= orf. A oe of the damonic 
nd qua es at are a - 
sal.’’ E. S. Bates . a ee 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:103 S 7 '29 980w 


“One of the ablest of recent exploits in popu- 
lar biography. . . There is an occasional strain- 
ing for stylistic effect, in the manner of 
Strachey, and there are a few points where 
one might ask for authentication of material 
compiled from the files of certain newspapers; 


but these are minor blemishes in a work which 
follows a sound biographical method and at- 
tains a graphic result.” 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 18 °29 
1250w 
GORMAN, HERBERT S. _ Incredible marquis, 


Alexandre Dumas. 466p $5 Farrar & Rinehart 
B or 92 Dumas, Alexandre 
This dramatic narrative of Dumas, the in- 
credibly romantic, takes him from his pictur- 
esque youth, based on the Dumas’ memoirs, 
thru the remainder of a varied and active life 
to his death in 1870. 





“Mr. Gorman has not proved unequal to his 
magnificient theme. His book has frequently the 
dash and color of a d@’Artagnan romance, or of 
Dumas’s own ‘Memoirs’; with less verbosity, 
and without the glaring lapses in taste. A few 
inaccuracies here and there are quite in the 
Dumas spirit.’’ Albert Guerard 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 S 8 '29 

1400w 

“From year to year moves the story of the 
life of this remarkable man, the greatest of 
French romancers, perhaps the greatest of all 
romancers. Mr. Gorman tells the story well, 
always with a sense of the dramatic, and some- 
times of the melodramatic. But since the life 
of Dumas was both, his method and his man- 
ner are pardonable. We have in his pages not 
merely Dumas the writer of romances and 
plays, but Dumas the man of the world in every 
sense of that much abused phrase.’’ E: F. Ed- 
gett 

+ Boston Transcript p4 S 14 '29 1700w 

“Herbert Gorman has written a brilliant bi- 
ography which retains all of the incredibility 
of Dumas’ life while making the hero of it 
perfectly credible. The result is a remarkably 
real. picture of a man whose own life was as 
gaudy, as romantic, as fantastic as that of his 
most popular hero.’’ Fanny Butcher 

— Daily Tribune pi3 S 21 ‘'29 
Ww 

‘Here is not merely a biography, the’best that 
Dumas is likely ever to get in either French 
or English; here is a biographer, which is an 
event of some importance to a generation whose 
craving for ‘true stories’ is, seemingly, not to 
be sated. Here is a biographer who is, at the 
same time, a poet in prose. .. Dumas, the 
devourer of life, has been fortunate in being 
discovered by a man who loves life well enough 
to be able to write a Life of Dumas.”’ S: Put- 
nam 

+N Y Evening Post p7m S 7 ’29 1150w 

“Mr. Gorman has been brilliantly successful. 
He has not resorted to the bag of tricks of 
the modern psychological analyst. He tells his 
story from the inside out, rather than from 
the outside in, and is able to show us Dumas 
and the romantic movements with almost the 
enthusiasm of one who has sat through the 
opening night of ‘Hernani’ or attended a soiree 
at Nodier’s.” R. L. ffus 

+ N Y Times pl S 15 '29 2100w 

‘Tt is not a dry critical study. It is a read- 
able, immensely colorful history of a man whose 
life was as huge, as rich and as romantically 
vivid as his work, by which latter he is chiefly 
known. We have seldom read as entertaining 
a biography.”’ W. R. Brooks 

-+- Outlook 153:112 S 18 ’29 110w 


Fiction 


BUCHAN, JOHN. Courts of the morning. 384p 

$2.50 Houghton 

Mr Buchan transports his veteran adventurers 
of other tales to a South American state which 
is fast becoming an oligarchy in the hands of 
the all-powerful Castor, and which threatens 
the peace of the American continent. Richard 
Hannay, Sandy Arbuthnot, Archie Roylance and 
Company embark on the dangerous enterprise 
of overthrowing Castor’s regime. 








186 WILSON BULLETIN 








BUCHAN, sOHN—OContinued 
“An erudite, yet breathless and romantic tale 
of adventure. As in this author’s other books, 
the tale is carried in a rhythmic and graceful 
prose which reaches its height in descriptive 
passages of rare beauty.” 
+ Bookm 70:xxiii S '29 120w 
“Mr. Buchan’s followers will rejoice in this 
volume, as should all other fans fortunate 
enough to fall into line. For John Buchan is 
something of a live classic and much more 
entertaining than that sounds.”’ Will Cuppy 
= a (N Y Herald Tribune) p12 S 8 ‘29 
50w 


Boston Transcript p3 Ag 31 '29 300w 


“Not quite up to ‘Greenmantle,’ this is still a 

first-rate story of mystery and adventure."’ 
+ Outlook 152:591 Ag 7 '29 150w 

“The gradual detection of this mysterious 
conspiracy makes excellent reading; but as in 
nine mystery stories out of ten, the unravel- 
ing falls below the standard set by the knit- 
ting of the complication. The principal factor 
in the defeat of Castor’s schemes is a revolu- 
tion where Buchan, the military historian, 
lets himself go, in a narrative of quite appal- 
ling length and complexity.’’ 

— + Sat R of Lit 6:36 Ag 10 ’29 700w 


CHAPMAN, MRS MARISTAN. Homeplace. 
275p $2.50 Viking press 
29-16827 
“‘Homeplace’’ has the same scene as ‘The 
happy mountain’’: Glen Hazard in the Tennessee 
hills—many of the same characters, and the 
same racy, mountain idiom. Here is told the 
story of Fayre Jones who loved Bess Howard 
a lacked the resolution to secure her a home- 
place. 





‘“‘Miss Chapman has more than skill in tran- 
scribing. If her language is borrowed and her 
plot banal, her characters are real creations. 
Their manner of speaking is responsible for 
some of their charm.”’ M. C. Dawson 

en meen (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 Ag 11 


“The story, uninvolved as it is, seems less 
spontaneous than that of ‘The Happy Moun- 
tain,’ and in proportion lacks power to lay hold 
upon the reader. Its claim to attention rests 
on the diction and on the writer’s unfeigned 
love per, Bee _* ; 

ristian ence Monitor pl0 Ag 28 
"29 700w 

*‘Maristan Chapman has written a second 
novel which, for its craftsmanship and the verity 
of its artistic achievement, deserves to be 
ranked alongside, and possibl above her 
first. All the color of e ppy Moun- 
tain’ and all the rich simplicity of its language 
are reproduced here. But in ‘Homeplace’ the 
fusion of form and matter is, if anything, more 
perfect. The theme is perhaps less consciously 

tical, but it is more native and more convinc- 
ng.” Margaret Wallace 
+ N Y Times p7 Ag 11 ’29 900w 

“The mountain dialect bears slight plot and 
simple characterization on its broad bosom as 
the mountains bear hard-tilled potato patches 
and wild azalea groves. .. This is not to deny 
the quiet charm of Maristan Chapman’s tale 
and characters or the freshness of cer descrip- 
tions. It is sienety to pase those things as 
secondary to the idiom which she uses.” 

+ Outlook 152:627 Ag 14 '29 320w 


“Page after page may be read for the sheer 
pleasure that is to be had from the contact with 
unfamiliar words, all crisp and sharp at the 
edges. . . ‘Homeplace’ is a genuinely entertain- 
ing book.’’ Herschel Brickell 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:53 Ag 17 '29 1150w 


DE LA ROCHE, MAZO. Whiteoaks of Jalna. 
423p $2.50 Little ea 


A continuation of ‘“‘Jalna,”’ the novel about 
the Whiteoaks family. In this story young 
Finch, the awkward, misunderstood, but musical 
genius of the family, is the center of interest. 


A climax is reached when the eccentric old 
grandmother leaves, at her death, all her for- 
tune to Finch. 





“The household at Jalna demands no more 
skillful nenGiing ce Renny’s part than on that 
of its author. ith one or two exceptions each 
of its members is an individual strongly dif- 
ferentiated from all the others. Some of them 
will be hard to forget. They are an unruly lot, 
each clamoring for the center of the reader's 
attention, but Miss de la Roche has them well 
in hand. Adroitly she juggles them and their 
changing relationships until they fit into the 
pattern of her book.’’ Garreta Busey 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 S 8 
"29 1000w 


“The author’s great skill makes a fairly good 
story out of a disordered wealth of material 
which she has not had the inclination to ar- 
range. However, again.and again we feel re- 
newed eagerness to have another novel from her. 
For unquestionably Mazo de la Roche is a writer 
of imaginative genius, rare power and with a 
remarkable ability (when she exercises it free- 
ly) of making her characters into fascinating 
realities.’’ D. F. G. 

+ Boston Transcript pl S 7 '29 680w 

Reviewed by J: Crawford 

N Y Evening Post pim S 14 '29 550w 


“Occasionally the author’s knowingness about 
everything and every one—particularly, perhaps, 
in the New York interlude, where slight _— 
from complete verisimilitude may annoy the 
captious—lets down the drama. But on the 
whole one must admire the adroitness with 
which the points of view of every one taking 
part in an episode are brought out."’ 

+— NY Times pé6 S 8 '29 600w 

Reviewed by Mary Shirley 

Outlook 153:67 S 11 °29 320w 

‘‘Miss de la Roche has produced a book which 
every admirer of ‘Jalna’ will enjoy and wish to 
keep, and which should make new friends for 
her talent; but naturally enough, she has fallen 
a shade short of the e, fresh inspiration of 


ithe first tale. Nevertheless, it is once more a 


rich and finely readable story that Miss de la 
Roche has given us.’’ Allan Nevins 
+ — Sat R of Lit 6:153 S 21 ’29 500w 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN. A modern comedy. 
798p $2.50 Scribner [8s 6d Heinemann] 

This book, comprising three full-length novels, 
The silver spoon, The white monkey, Swan 
song, and two short interludes, continues the 
Forsyte saga and comes to.a climax with the 
death of Soames Forsyte, Fleur’s father. 





Reviewed by Percy Hutchison 
N Y Times pl S 8 '29 2900w 
Sat R 148:189 Ag 17 '29 400w 


LINCOLN, JOSEPH CROSBY, and LINCOLN, 
JOSEPH FREEMAN. Blair's attic. 369p $2 
Coward-McCann 


A mystery story of Cape Cod. In 1883 the 
Pride of the Fleet, Captain George Crossley, 
went down within sight of the home of Captain 
Freeman Blair. Crossley left all his posses- 
sions to his friend Blair, who at the time was 
very ill and who shortly afterwards died. There 
was a mystery about those possessions which 
was not solved until 1927 when young Marion 
i invaded Blair’s attic in search of an- 

ques. 





“The same philosophy and dry humor that 
characterize his other books appear here, and 
in addition he provides mystery.”’ 

+ Bookm 70:xxv S '29 80w 

Reviewed by Will Cuppy . 

Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p12 Ag 25 
"29 150w 

“The movement of ‘Blair’s Attic’ is none too 
brisk. From incident to incident it goes along 
slowly and with measured pace until the read- 
er’s interest in the mystery is certain to flag. 
And that interest is never at fever heat, as 
it should be in any story whose purpose is to 
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keep one in a condition of eager bewilderment.” 
BE. F. Edgett 
— Boston Transcript p3 Ag 31 '29 1100w 


Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 
Boston Transcript p5 S 14 '29 300w 
“It may mark us as utterly low-brow, but 
we’re going to confess it. We do like whole- 
some salty novels like ‘Blair's Attic.’’’ E. C. 
Marriner 
+ Portland Evening News pi3 S 17 ‘29 
350w 


‘‘Admirers of Joseph C. Lincoln need not fear 
that his son’s collaboration has changed the 
old tradition of his Cape Cod stories. ‘Blair's 
Attic’ is a mystery novel, to be sure, but its 
mysteriousness is slight and unexciting. Other- 
wise the Lincoln formula is faithfully followed. 
If we were to believe the evidence of this 
novel, we should conclude that the art of prose 
fiction has been unchanged for twenty years. 


In method, temper, and material ‘Blair’s At- 
tic’ belongs to the age of the horse-car and 
the buggy. To a discriminating modern reader 


it will seem elementary and tedious.” 
— Sat R of Lit 6:116 S 7 '29 210w 


Springf’d Republican p7e S 1 '29 360w 


MORROW, MRS HONORE (MCCUE) WILLSIE. 
Splendor of God. 382p $2.50 Morrow 


Judson, Adoniram—Fiction 29-16395 


‘“‘Adoniram Judson, companioned by his good 
and beautiful young wife, Ann, landed in the 
‘sad, silly town’ of Rangoon in 1813. .. Based 
on a variety of scattered accounts of his 
career, ‘Splendor of God’ is the domestic, spirit- 
ual and missionary biography of the next twenty 
years of Judson’s extraordinary life.’’—Books 
(N Y Herald Tribune) 





‘* Splendor of God’ is a long novel, informing, 
occasionally tedious—the minute care in pre- 
senting the Burmese scene begs for accompany- 
ing National Geographic plates—a careful, ex- 
haustive account of a dauntless man’s wres- 
tlings with strange customs, political hostility, 
sorrow and his own soul, for the greater glory 
of God. But though it has some few exalted 
moments it lacks the sustained fire and inspira- 
tion ever to get it surely off the ground and 
into flight.’’ Florence Haxton 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 Jl 28 

"29 550w 
Reviewed by D. L. Mann 
Boston Transcript p2 J] 27 '29 1750w 
‘It is, unquestionably, one of the best books 
Mrs. Morrow has written. ..In spite of the 
unavoidably proselytizing and _ professionally 





‘Christian’ atmosphere of ‘Splendor of God.’ it 
is never mawkish, its pietism does not weary 
or offend. It is good reading throughout, with 
much shrewd psychological analysis.”” F. H. M. 
+ N Y Evening Post p6m Ag 3 '29 250w 

“The author has done two things well. She 
has written an absorbing novel of the religious 
zeal of two very human, attractive and intelli- 
gent young people who were willing to sacrifice 
their lives and personal comfort and happiness 
to convert the Burmese to Christianity, and she 
has restored to the word ‘missionary’ its lost 
prestige.”’ 

+ N Y Times pl6é Ag 4 ’29 400w 

‘“‘“*The Splendor of God’ must be read for 
information only, because it cannot’ give 
pleasure. That is not because it is ill written: 
while without literary significance, it is also 
without literary faults of any conspicuous sort 
and the characterizations are warm and living. 
But the story is too painful to give pleasure.”’ 

Outlook 152:512 Jl 24 '29 280w 


‘Mrs Morrow’s novel has considerable vitality, 
and the reader perhaps feels greater curiosity 
because he cannot distinguish the dividing line 
between biography and fiction.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 4 '29 600w 


Children’s Books 


PATCH, EDITH MARION. Holiday Pond. 
il $2 Macmillan 
590 Natural history—Juvenile literature 
29-10020 
Stories of the frogs, fish and turtles that lived 
in Holiday Pond, of the animals that lived 
nearby, and even of the birds and flies that flew 
about it, told for children. 


Booklist 25:400 Jl '29 


“One can depend on the books by Edith M. 
Patch. Their entomological data is accurate 
and the writing has much the same charm as 
has a pond itself on an early Summer evening.” 
M. G. Bonner. 

+ N Y Times p5 Jl 28 '29 180w 

‘* ‘Holiday Pond’ is nature-study with real 
photographs, and any child who lives near a 
pond would find it entrancing: it has insects, 
fish, animals, and flowers like the arrowhead 
and cow-fly, and little children find life itself 
strange enough without fairyfying it.’’ M. L. 
Becker 

+ Outlook 152:392 Jl 3 °29 50w 
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ADVERTISING INDEX TO THE WILSON BULLETIN 


American Librarians Agency 4:33 Sept. ’29, 


4:57 

Oct. ’29, 4:103 Nov. ’29, 4:145 Dec. ’29 

A. . A. 4:20 Sept. ’29, 4:58 Oct. ’29, 4:95 
Nov. ’29, 4:141 Dec. ’29 

Annalist 4:152 Dec ’29 

Baker Taylor 4:34 Sept. ’29, 4:84 Oct. ’29,° 4:132 
Nov. ’29, 4:180 Dec. ’29 

Benn, Ernest, Ltd. 4:99 Nov. ’20 

Berlitz 4:33 Sept. ’20, 4:57 Oct. ’290, 4:103 Nov. 
29, _4:145 Dec. ’29 

Canadian Bookman 4:57 Oct. ’20 

Cape & Smith 4:10 Sept. ’29 

Columbia University 4:9 Sept. ’29 

Dauber & Pine 4:33 Sept. ’20, 4:57 Oct. ’20, 41103 
Nov. ’29, 4:145 Dec. ’29 


Dictionary of American Biography (see Scribner’s) 
Dixie Book Shop 4:33 Sept. ’29, 4:57 Oct. 29, 
4:103 Nov. ’20, 4:145 Dec. ’29 
Encyclopedia Britannica 4:48 Oct. ‘29, 4:93 Nov. 

: 29 

Gaylord Bros. 4:34 Sept. ’20, 4:84 Oct. ’29, 4:132 
Ov. ’290, 4:180 Dec. ‘29 

Globe-Wernicke 4:1 Sept. ’20, 


/ 4:102 Nov. ’2 
Hiersmann 4:19 Sept. ’29, ’ 


4:103 Nov. ’29, 4:146 


Dec. ’29 
Holliston Mills 4:48 Sept. ’20, 


2 4:92 Oct. ’29, : 
140 Nov. ’29, » 4 


4:146 Dec. ’29 


Houghton Mifflin 4:3 Sept. ’20 


Huntting 4:19 Sept. ’29, 4:57-4:92 Oct. ’29, 4:140 
Nov. ’29, 4:188 Dec. , & 
Login 4:33 ept. "20, 4:57 t. ’29, 4103 Nov. 29, 


4:145 Dec. ’29 
Macmillan 4:55 Oct. ’29, 4:106 Nov. ’29 
McClurg 4:33 Sept. ’20, 4:54 Oct. ’20, 4:99 Nov. 
*29, 4:188 Dec. ’29 
McKee, Walter V. 4:50 Oct. ’29 
Merriam 4:51 Oct. ’29 
Pitman, Isaac & Sons 4:146 Dec. ’29 
Public Affairs Information Service 
4:54 Oct. ’29 


, 


4:7 Sept. ’29, 


Putnams 4:48 Sept. ’29 4:97 Nov. ’29 
Rumford Press 4:145 Dec. ‘29 
Schultz 4:23, Sept. ’29, 4:92 Oct. ’29, 4:07 Nov. ’29, 


4:146 Dec. ’29 


Scribner’s 4:4 Sept. ’290, 4:53 Oct. 29, 4:105 Nov. 
’29, 4:147 Dec. ’29 

Sully :26 Sept. ’29 

Union Library Assn. 4:23 Sept. ’29 

University Society 4:140 Nov. ’29 

Verlag des Borsenveriens 4:48 Sept. ’29, 4:97 Nov. 
29 

Webster’s Dictionary (see Merriam) 

Wiley, Harvey W. 4:57 Oct. ’29 

World Peace Foundation 4:151 Dec. ’29 
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Meet Junior! 


Seven years ago we introduced the H R H REVOLVING DICTIONARY 
STAND, it has become one of the indispensable working tools of a Library. 
Then we designed a larger size expressly for the New United States Catalog; 
most Libraries that use this large, expensive volume have adopted our H R 
REVOLVING CATALOG STAND. Now comes The 


JUNIOR REVOLVING STAND 


in the right size for City Directories and the smaller reference works. Like its 
brothers it will reduce the wear and tear on the books, cutting replacement ex- 
penses, and it will save the reader’s time by adding to the ease with which the 
Directories may be consulted. Made in oak, two finishes, at $6.00 


A fully descriptive price list for a postal card. 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





























McClurg’s— 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to our 
care. This is made possible by our long years of ex- 
perience in handling the book business of Public Li- 
braries, Schools, Colleges and Universities, together 
with our comprehensive stock of books of all American 
publishing houses. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our patrons similar 
bargains to those listed below. When these books were published, you may 


have passed them up because of a limited book budget. 
to get them BRAND NEW IN THEIR ORIGINAL EDITION 


fraction of the published prices. 


our chance 
at only a 


Here is 


Our frequently issued descriptive cotmog? con- 


tain hundreds of similar bargains. 
FREE COPY. 


WRIT 


E FOR 


Sincerely Yours, 


These are only a few of our special offers. 
for free copy of our 32-page Descriptive Bargain 


Book Catalog No. 210-W. 


Write 





Treas. & Mgr. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL, 
DELIVERED POSTPAID AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES 


Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters. G. Jean-Aubry. In 
2 fully illustrated volumes. 1927. ($10.00), $1.98 
JOHN FISKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Darwin- 
ism vand other essays; Studies in Religion; Excursions 
of an Evolutionist; The Unseen World and other Essays. 
In 4 volumes. ($10.00), Sold in sets only. $2.98 
israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Hervey Allen. In 2 fully illustrated volumes. 1926. 
($10.00), $2.98 
Dolls. 
plates. 


Esther Singleton. 
Cloth, boxed. 1927. 


How to Know ‘en Colour Prints. A. F. Priest- 
ley. Illustrated. ree ($5.00), $2.25 
Bermuda Houses. 8. Humphreys, A.1.A. Ilus- 
trated with 18! peautiful half-tone plates. M. Jones, 
1923. ($15.00). $5.95 


A Cyclopedia of Quotations. 
of Thoughts. Originally compiled 
D.D. Revised and enlarged, 1927. 72 


The New Dictionary 

Tryon Edwards, 

pages. ($7.50). 
$2.75 


The Dawes Pian. George P. Auld, formerly Account- 
ant-General of the Reparations Commission. Foreword 
by Rufus C. Dawes. 1927. ($2.50). 68c 
Tammany Hall. M. R. br 
Fully illustrated. 1928. ($5.00 

Naughty Kildeen. Marie, ea of Spee, Pro- 
fusely illustrated by Job. 1927. ($2.5 88c 


On England; and Other Addresses. shies Bald- 
win, First Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. 1926. ($4.00). 98c 


A Political History of the State of New York. In 
4 vols. covering from 1774-1905. De Alva Stanwood 
Alexander, LL.D. 1906-1923. ($15.50), $5.95 


ee ae) uaa vs. Hoover. Samuel Crowther. 1998. 
9 


author of “‘Barnum.”’ 
$1.9 


Tony ae New York. Edition de luxe. ies 4 
illustrated in full color by Tony Sarg. 1926. 
($20.00), $6.95 


Charlies W. Eliot: The Man and His Beliefs. Edited 
with a Biographical Study by William A. Neilson. 
President of Smith College. In 2 volumes, boxed. 


1926. ($10.00), $4.45 

Disraeli; Alien Patriot. E. T. Raymond. Illustrated. 

1925. ($4.00), 1.25 
e one unquestionable Genius of his age.’ 


Henry Ward Beecher. An American Portrait. 


Paxton 
Hibben. Profusely illustrated. 1927. ($5.00). $1.85 


Containing 80 full page 
($7.50). $3.45 


Woodrow Wilson. Life and Letters. Ray Stannard 
Baker. In 2 fully illustrated vols. 1927. ($10.00), ba 


The American Adventure. David Saville Muzzey, 

In 2 profusely illustrated volumes. 1927. (10,00), 
The Public Papers of Woodrow a. my Edited by 
Ray Stannard Baker and William 


Dodd. Au- 
hy Edition. In 6 volumes. 1995, *26 and ‘27. 
($30 $6.95 


cnet "His Life and Work. Walter E. Peck. In 2 
lavishiy illustrated volumes. 1927. ($12.50), $4.95 
Theodore Roosevelt and His Times. As shown in 


his own letters. Joseph Bucklin Bishop. In 
illustrated volumes. 1920. ($10.00), 
Delineations of American Seenery and Character. 
— 100 years ago. John James Audubon, 1926. 
($4.50 $1.75 
The ae World. 
Isaiah Bowman, 
65 photographs. 
($8.00), 


73a 


Problems in Political Geography. 
Ph.D. Illustrated with 238 maps and 
Revised and enlarged Edition. $3.08 

8 


Vignettes of the Sea. Felix Riesenberg. With a 
Preface by Christopher Morley. Illustrated. 1926. 
($3.00), 98c 
1776; A Day-by-Day Story as Seen and Lived by the 
People of that er ey Year. Jona- 
than Rawson. 1927. ($3.0 $1.25 
John Paul Jones in a Frank A. Golden. Fully 
illustrated. _— limited to 1001 numbered copies. 
1927. ($10.0 $3.98 


The aie Papers of Colonel House. Charles Sey- 
mour. Vols. 1 and 2. Illustrated. 1926. ($10.00), 
$2 


68 
Fine Prints of the Year 1926. Edited by Malcolm C. 
Solomon, With 100 remarkable reproductions of con- 
rT Te Etchings and Engravings. Minton, 1926. 

98 

The 1923 and 1924 editions of this same work fetch 

from $40.00 to $60.00. 
The Senate and the League of Nations. 
Lodge. 1925. ($4.00), 
First Crossing of the Polar Sea. Roald Amundsen 
and Lincoln Elisworth. Profusely illustrated. 1927. 
($5.00), $1.10 
Primitive Negro Sculture. Paul Guillaume and Thom 
Munro. Illustrated with 4! full page plates. 1926, 
($6.00), $1.98 
Their Wedding Journey. 
niversary Edition. 
($3.50), 


Henry Cabot 
$1.48 


William Dean Howells. An- 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, bored. 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Established 1884 
118-120 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Erich Maria Remarque 
Author of All Quiet on the Western Front 


A SLIM, fair-haired young man with 

melancholy blue eyes, whose skill 
at evading reporters is surpassed only by 
his ability in driving his great black Lan- 
cia at terrific speed through any sort of 
traffic—this is part of the popular picture 
of Erich Maria Remarque. He is the au- 
thor of one of the most spectacularly suc- 
cessful books ever published: All Quiet 
on the Western Front appeared in Ger- 
many in January of last year ; by October 
850,000 copies had been printed. In four 
months the French edition reached 
300,000 copies; in England, 300,000 in 
five months; in the United States, 
305,000 in six months. The book has 
been translated into twenty languages— 
even a Japanese edition has appeared. 
The sale throughout the world passed the 
2,000,000 mark two months ago. On 
Armistice Day, 1929, work began on a 
moving picture version. 

Remarque was born in Onasbriick, 
Westphalia, of a family of French emi- 
grés who settled in the Rhineland during 
the French Revolution. He is an ortho- 
dox Roman Catholic. He is not a French 
Jew; he is not sixty-five years old, nor 
is he twenty-five. His real name is not 
Paul Kramer. He is not the effete son 
of a family of great wealth. He is not 
the author of a book setting forth the 
art of mixing cocktails; nor did he write 
a novel on experiences in brothels. Such 
reports have actually been sent out about 
him from German military circles hostile 
to All Quiet on the Western Front, his 
publishers say. 

Remarque is thirty-one years old; he 
left school at eighteen, went into the 
army and straight to the Western Front. 
During the war his mother died, his 
friends were killed. In 1918 he was 
alone amidst a desolation of unutterable 
waste, of vitiated purpose, of achieve- 
ment betrayed—alone and forsaken. 

The bankrupt years and months 
brought him little peace. He became a 
teacher in a country school not far from 
his own home. The quietness of the life 




















ERICH MARIA REMARQUE 


gave him no rest; the contrast between 
the external serenity and his own inner 
chaos was too great. He took up a no- 
madic life, he peddled things from door 
to door, he joined a gypsy troupe. He 
became at one time, conscious or not of 
the bitter and gigantic irony of the ges- 
ture, organist in a mad house. 

He became, in succession, manager of 
a small business, motor car dealer, 
draughtsman and dramatic critic. But 
he was subject to recurring black moods 
of depression. In the conscious effort 
to throw off this burden by giving ex- 
pression to it, he wrote All Quiet on the 
Western Front—starkly, in fullness of 
his necessity, presenting one soldier’s 
view of the war, the fate of a generation 
and true comradeship. 
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William Stearns Davis 


Historical Novelist 


T HE outstanding influence in the boy- 

hood of William Stearns Davis was 
a large library. His father was a Con- 
gregational clergyman and his grand- 
tather was president of Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, in 1877 and his boyhood 
was spent in the different places where 
his father held parishes. The family 
home, though a simple one in other re- 
spects, was blessed with a very large col- 
lection of books, and while Mr. Davis 
was still a very small boy he says he was 
fascinated by the big atlas of the world 
and loved to stand on a hassock and study 
the maps and read the description of 
each country until he knew it by heart. 

Even before he entered college he was 
trying to prepare himself to teach his- 
tory, but he always felt that behind the 
laws and wars and politics in the history 
of every country there were intensely 
human men and women with just about 
the same hopes and fears and charac- 
teristics he saw around him in New Eng- 
land. After several attempts to write 
historical tales about one period or an- 
other, he became fascinated by the times 
of Julius Caesar, and while he was an 
undergraduate at Harvard he finished 
his historical novel, A Friend of Caesar. 
During the following vacation he read it 
aloud to his parents, and his father sent 
the manuscript to the publishers, who 
issued it in 1900. 

Mr. Davis has lectured at Radcliffe 
College, has been instructor at Beloit 
College, was for two years associate pro- 
fessor of European history at Oberlin 
College, and from 1909 to 1927 was pro- 
fessor of History at the University of 
Minnesota. His home is now in Exeter, 
New Hampshire. 

He has written volumes of history and 
The Whirlwind is his ninth historical 
novel. 


As he prepares for the writing of a 
historical romance he becomes so inter- 
ested and so wrapped up in the epoch 
under consideration that its life and chief 
events and characters become absolutely 
real to him. He first blocks out the main 





W. S. DAVIS 


outlines of the story, selects the principal 
events to be played up, and selects the 
leading personages; it gives him more 
leeway in working up his plot if he 
creates a hero and heroine who are close- 
ly associated with prominent historical 
personages and affected by their for- 
tunes. He supplements his previous 
knowledge of the special historical period 
by wide reading. 

Mr. Davis says: “When I finish a his- 
torical novel, for some weeks it seems 
as if the bottom had dropped out of ex- 
istence. What I call my ‘dream world’ 
has vanished. I am obliged to dismiss 
a group of people, good and bad, with 
whom I have been living with increasing 
intimacy for about two years:—then 
after a while, seem to be able to begin 
creating for myself another ‘dream 
world’.” 
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ubscription Books 


Bulletin 


Issued quarterly by the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


Committee 
on Subscription Books 


May Woop Wiccinton, Chair- 


man 
Denver Public Library 


A.ice M. Jorpan 


Boston Public Library 


Lestie T. LittTLe 


Waltham (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary 


=. S. Ropinson z : 
Vancouver (B.C.) Public Li- 


brary 


>. Rutn Rocxkwoop 


Library Association, Portland, 
Ore. 


Avan F. Wuitcoms 


Chicago Public Library 





HE first number of the Subscription 

Books Bulletinis to appear in January. 
Purpose—to evaluate subscription books 
and sets sold currently in the United 
State and Canada. 


It will differ from The Booklist in 
two respects: It will consider only sub- 
scription books. It will not limit its 
considerations to those books which 
it recommends for purchase. 


Place it on your reading room tables 
and give your patrons the advantage of 
the investigations which the Subscrip- 
tion Books Committee will report 
through this new medium. 


To be issued quarterly. Subscription 
$1.00. First issue January, 1930. Place 
your order now. 





What Eager 
Subscribers Say 


I want to express my very 
great pleasure at receipt of 
the information that the 
A.L.A. is to publish a Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. 
This will fill a need which 
every librarian has felt... . 
We shall place an order for 
three to begin with— 
County Librarian. 


* * * 


Please enter the subscrip- 
tion of the — Library 
Commission for the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin 
... I shall welcome this as 
I have different inquiries in 
this direction—A Commis- 
ston Secretary. 





a8 

Enclosed is my dollar for 
the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin. I wonder if you 
really know how much this 
is needed. My modest po- 
sition makes me a special 
prey of the house-to-house 
canvasser.—O fficer, State 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 


: 
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John Cowper Powys 
Author of The Meaning of Culture 


OHN COWPER POWYS is a mem- 

ber of a family rich in literary tradi- 
tions and achievement, both past and 
present. On his father’s side he is de- 
scended from the princes of Mid-Wales, 
while his mother was of a line that in- 
cluded the poets William Cowper and 
John Donne. 

He was born in the county of Derby- 
shire, England, at Shirley, a little village 
on the famous King’s Highway between 
Derby and Ashbourne, where his father 
was the clergyman. He was the eldest 
child—the eldest of a family of eleven 
of which all but one are still living. His 
brothers, Theodore (T. F. Powys) and 
Llewelyn, are well known in modern lit- 
erature as writers of distinction. With 
these brothers he went to school at Sher- 
borne, in Dorset, and the beautiful coun- 
try he learned to know so well in his 
boyhood became the setting for his ex- 
traordinary novel, Wolf Solent,—for the 
Ramsgard of the novel is really Sher- 
borne. With Llewelyn he was at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, where he at- 
tracted attention by his brilliant attain- 
ments, and on graduating was awarded 
an honors degree in the Historical Tri- 
pos. On entering public life he speedily 
made a name as a speaker, and attracted 
large audiences throught England as 
Staff Lecturer for the Extension Socie- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge and London 
Universities. Thus he initiated a career 
as lecturer, critic and writer which has 
carried him far from the quiet English 
countryside. His books include an early 
novel, Wood and Stone, a volume of es- 
says, Suspended Judgments, a philosoph- 
ical work The Complex Vision, and a 
small volume of poetry called Samphire. 
The novel Wolf Solent, published in 1929 
brought notable acclaim, and last fall 
appeared his latest book The Meaning Of 
Culture. Of it he says, “It is the essence 
and epitome of a slowly accumulated 
‘message’ that has been gathering shape 
in. my mind for the last ten years.” 


(Continued on page 195) 




















Entertains As Well As Instructs 


One Thousand 
Sayings of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


Graphic pictures in prose giving 
complete information concerning 
the author and the circumstances 
under which these famous quota- 
tions were uttered. Written for gen- 
eral reading as well as for reference, 
— it is the only book of its kind. 

Recommended by the American Library 
Association for large and small libraries 
and high school libraries. Approved by the 
school committee of Boston and adopted 
by the schools of many other cities. Unan- 
imously commended by leading book re- 
viewers. 

928 pages. Four Indexes. Profuse cross 
references. At all Bookstores, $5.00 
Send for free descriptive pamphlet 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Bescon Street Boston, Mass. 


























Every Librarian will welcome 
the new Fourth Edition of 


THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Arthur E. Bostwick 
Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 


For nearly twenty years this book has 
been the Bible of the library worker. 
Now the great extension of library serv- 
ices in the last five years has made 
necessary this fourth edition. New chap- 
ters have been added on ‘‘Adult Educa- 
tion’’ and ‘‘The Art Collection’’ and others 
practically rewritten. The new edition 
will replace “he old everywhere. Issued 
with the endorsement of the Editorial 
Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation. $3.00. 








FIELDS OF WORK 
FOR WOMEN 
By Miriam Simons Leuck 
The revised edition of this practical guide 


includes the complete rewriting of the chapter 
on 'ibrary work. $2.50. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street, New York City 
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JOHN COWPER POWYS 


Mr. Powys lives in New York and 
spends much time travelling about the 
country, but, hidden away in the South 
of England, in Sussex, near Arundel 
Castle, he owns a bit of land, a small 
‘cottage-garden,’ and to this spot he may 
return to draw again on those springs 
of ancient beauty whence his complex 
nature has emerged. 


INDEX TO BIOGRAPHIES 


(Beginning with Vol. 4, No. 1) 
Achmed Abdullah .............. 4:54 O ’29 
Gamaliel Bradford .............. 4:142 D ’29 
ee 4:52 O ’29 
James Gould Cozzens .......... 4:50 O ’29 
William Stearns Davis .......... 4:192 Ja ’30 
Walter D. Edmonds ............ 4:06 N ’29 
Ee 4:144 D ’29 
RTI coc ccccccnccvesced 4:51 O ’29 
ME MD oko be ndibiedeas ccoas 4:100 N ’29 
Graham Greene ................ 4:08 N ’29 
RE eee 4:148 D ’29 
Walter Lippmann .............. 4:04 N ’29 
John Cowper Powys ............ 4:194 Ja ’30 
Erich Maria Remarque .......... 4:190 Ja 30 
ES ae Pe 4:103 N ’29 
Henry Handel Richardson ...... 4:104 N ’29 
IED <6. i'w occadbddunccees 4:152 D ’29 
Barrett Willoughby ............. 42 3 














Nature Lovers Library 


Six volumes—each 8!/4 x 11'/4 x 1¥e inches 





2000 black and white 
illustrations 
color Over 5000 subjects 


2000 pages of text 
150 full page plates in 


Clear type on enameled 


Green Buckram bind- 
ing paper 


The Most Fascinating and Beautiful 
Nature Books Ever Published 


The Nature Lovers Library was edited by 
naturalists of international reputation. The 
volumes on the Birds of America were pre- 
pared under the guidance of Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, and with the co- 
operation of the late John Burroughs, the 
famous naturalist and author. Each of the 
other sections has been prepared under the 
direction of ‘well-known experts and authori- 
ties on wild life. 


More Than A Set of Books— 
A Photograph Gallery of Wild Life 


Here is a treasure-house of storied pictures, 
not alone of birds, but of that whole great 
mysterious world of living creatures in the 
midst of which we live and about which we 
know so little. 

Sold in the following 


combinations: 


Price Birds of America, vols. 
1, 2 & 3—$17.50. 
$5.75 Birds and Mammals of 
oy vols, 1-4- 
.00. 
per volume Nature Lovers Library, 


-vols. 1-6-$34.50. 


Terms: The publishers will send the books to li- 
braries or librarians on request for 10 days exam- 
ination. On or before the expiration of that period 
buyer agrees to send purchase-price (or its equiva- 
lent according to method of payment followed by 
that particular library), or to return the books. 
Individuals may purchase on a deferred payment 
plan; particulars sent on request. 

. B.—If you have part of the set, you will do well 
to complete it. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
Incorporated 


468 Fourth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 208) 
Three Live Ghosts which is no more than 
a good comedy and at first glance fails to 
suggest many book possibilities, the 
Cleveland list includes (besides the novel 





on which the picture is based) 18 titles: 
four “stories of lost memory”; six “‘sto- 
ries of war shock”; and eight “stories of 
discarded personality.” 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT PUBLISHED PLAYS 


ABRAHAM LINcOLN. J. Drinkwater. $1.50. 
Houghton. 

Apam’s Opera. C. Dane. $2. Doubleday. 

Appinc Macuine. E. L. Rice. $2. French. 

“tae Inc. J. R. Dos Passos. $2. Macau- 
ay. 

BaLLtoon. P. Colum. $2. Macmillan. 

BerKELEY Square. J. Balderston. $2. Mac- 
millan. 

Best PLays or 1928-1929. B. Mantle. $3. 
Dodd. 

Brrp 1n Hanp. J. Drinkwater. $1.50. Houghton. 

BisHop’s Nicut Out. E. Phillpotts. 75 cents. 
W. H. Baker. 
Bonps or Interest. J. Benevente y Martinez. 
$1. Scribner. 
Book or DraMas. 
tice-Hall. 

CALL OF THE BANSHEE. W. D. Hepenstall & 
R. Cullinan. 75 cents. Longmans. 

CAMEL THROUGH THE NEEDLE’s Eye. F. Lan- 
ger. $2. Brentano. 

CaponsaccHi. A. F. Goodrich and R. A. 
Palmer. $1. Appleton. 

ror G. Silberer (Sil-Vara). $2. Double- 
ay. 

CuILpREN oF Darkness. E. J. Mayer. $2.50. 
Liveright. 

Civic Repertory Piays. E. LeGallienne. $3.50. 


Norton. 
CLtosE Harmony. D. Parker & E. L. Rice. 
E. L. Rice & P. Barry. $2. 


B. Carpenter. $4.50. Pren- 


75 cents. French. 
Cock Rosin. 
French. 
Coquette. G. Abbott and A. P. Bridgers. $2. 
Longmans. 

Crapte Sonc. G. Martinez Sierra. $2. Dutton. 

Cricket oF Patmy Days. A. Thomas. pa. 
75 cents. French. 

CRIMINAL Cope. M. Flavin. $2. Liveright. 

Dramatic Works. G. J. R. Hauptmann. $2.50. 
Viking. 

Dynamo. E. G. O'Neill. $2.50. Liveright. 

Easter. A. Strindberg. $2.50. Cape. 

Enter MapAmMe. G. Varesi & D. Byrne. 75 
cents. Longmans. 

Front Pace. B. Hecht and C. McArthur. 


$2. Covici. 

Furnace. F. B. Young and W. Armstrong. 
$2.50. Knopf. 

GAME oF Love AND DeatH. R. Rolland. $2. 
Holt. 

Goop THeatre. C. D. Morley. 50 cents. Long- 
mans. 

Hoitmay. P. Barry. $2. French. 

Ir I Were You. L. Sawyer. pa. 75 cents. 
French. 


In A Garpven. P. Barry. $2. French. 
IntrupDER. P. Eldridge. $2.50. Macaulay. 
Ivory Door. A. A. Milne. $2. Putnam. 


Journey’s Env. R. C. Sherriff. $2. Brentano. 
Kari Anp Anna. L, Frank. $2. Brentano, 


Krpitzer. J. Swerling and E. Robinson. $2. 
French. 

KinGcpom or Gop. G. Martinez Sierra. $2. Dut- 
ton. 

KoMASCHI. 

Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY. 


cents. French. 
Let Us Be Gay. R. Crothers. $2. French. 
C. R. Jury. $2. Ox- 


G. Hughes. 75 cents. Longmans. 
F. Lonsdale. pa. 75 


LovE AND THE VIRGINS. 


ford. 

Low Lire. M. DeLa Roche. $1.50. Little. 

Mary, Mary Quire Contrary. G. St. J. 
Ervine. 75 cents. W. H. Baker. 

MopERN CONTINENTAL Pays. S. M. Tucker 
$5. Harper. 

MorHeER Love. A. Strindberg. 75 cents. N. L. 
Brown. 

My Son. 


M. Stanley. pa. 75 cents. French. 
New YEar’s Eve. W Frank. $2. Scribner. 
Parts Bounp. P. Barry. $2. French. 
Piays. J. M. Barrie. $5. Scribner. 
Piays. J. Galsworthy. $2.50. Scribner. 
PLAys OF AMERICAN LIFE AND Fantasy. E. J. 
R. Isaacs. $3. Coward-McCann. 
Piays oF THE IrtsH RENAISANCE. C. Can- 
field. $3. Washburn. 

Rat Trap. N. P. Coward. 75 cents. W. H. 
Baker. 

Roap To Rome. R. E. Sherwood. pa. 75 cents. 
French. Also cloth $1.75. Scribner. 

Roya Famiry. G. S. Kaufmann and E. Fer- 
ber. $2. Doubleday. 

R. U. R. C. Capek. pa. 75 cents. French. 

ry Frame. W. S. Maugham. $2. Double- 
ay. 

SHALL We Join Tue Lapies? J. M. Barrie. 
$1. Scribner. 

Sxipp1nG. A. Rouverol. pa. 75 cents. French. 

Stx Prays. D. Belasco. $3. Little. 

SeveN Mopern Comepirs. E.J.M.D.P. Dun- 


sany. $2. Putnam. 
STRAIGHT THROUGH THE Door. W. T. Hodge. 


pa. 75 cents. French. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE. E. G. O'Neill. $2.50. 
Liveright. 

Street Scene. E. L. Rice. $2. French. 

Suspway. E. L. Rice. $2. French. 

Tuis THinc CaALtep Love. E. Burke. pa. 75 
cents. French. 

TRIAL OF Mary DuGan. B. Veiller. $1.50. 
French. 

Two AnGio-Saxon PLays. 
$2.50. Viking. 

UNDERCURRENT. F. Ehlert. $1. French. 

Votrone. B. Johnson. $2. Viking. 

Wasp’s Nest. A. Matthews & M. Stanley. 
pa. 75 cents. French. 

Wuite Wincs. P. Barry. $2. French. 

Wincs Over Europe. R.M.B. Nichols & M. 
Browne. $2. Covici. 

You anp I. P. Barry. $2. French. 

Younc Love. S. Raphaelson. $2. Brentano. 

Youncest. P. Barry. $2. French, 


L. Feuchtwanger. 
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BOOK SHELVING 


OF STEEL 
The Logical Choice 


An Increasing Demand for “HINE” Shelving in Libraries 
Indicates a Definite Trend. 


Costs no more than wood. 

Baked enamel finish grained to match any wood. 
Shelves easiest to readjust. 

Designed to protect bookbindings. 


(not just a place to store books.) 


Standard all-steel units in 8”, 10” and 12” depths, ready for immediate ship- 
ment, make it possible for the Library requiring a small quantity to share the 
advantages of adjustable steel shelving such as is universally preferred for 
large libraries. 


For full information and prices address J. H. Hine. 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


51 Madison Avenue New York City 
































“REDUCES REFERENCE WORK LABOR 
TO A MINIMUM” 


say librarians, thousands of whom are making constant use of 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 


“Most useful general reference book 
that we have.”—Librarian, Free 
Public Library, Elizabethiown, 
N. J. 


“This is the best one-volume encyclo- 
pedia on the market.”—Bessie 
Graham, Librarians’ School, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. 


NEW 1929 EDITION 


—thoroughly revised— 
Just off the press 





Sent to librarians on 10 days’ approval. Price $15.50. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 800 Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Essential for Libraries 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


is the only authentic record of what 
modern women are doing in a mod- 
ern world. 


Covers Vocations for women— 
Legal and economic status of 
women—Women’s part in politics, 
in public life, in civic improve- 
ment, in club work, in peace 
movements, in business and pro- 
fessions, in educational and indus- 
trial‘ fields and—Modern problems 
of homemaking and marriage in- 
cluding the “home plus job wife” 
and trends in child training. 


Presents the ideas and opinions of 
the leading women of the country. 


For ready reference -- For lively reading 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
171 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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within the lens and shutter compartment 
controls the ‘size of the print. All parts 
of the Photostat are metal so that the 
delicate adjustments required for this 
operation will not be affected by tem- 
perature. 

The sensitized paper is fed through the 
camera from a large roll, something like 
an exaggerated kodak film. The largest 
print possible is 12x 14 inches, and no 
object larger than this can be reproduced 
by this process. 12 x 14 inches is equiva- 
lent to two pages of a book or small mag- 
azine. 

The time of exposure is regulated ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject. 
Straight text matter requires the least 
time ; elaborate, colored pictures need the 
most to bring out variation and shading. 
For very particular work, when especi- 
ally fine reproduction is desired, printed 
matter and art work can be photographed 
separately and later combined, so that 
each may have the proper period of ex- 
posure to reproduce it best. 





When exposure is complete, the film 
is cut off mechanically and by operation 
of the same lever is dropped into a de- 
veloping bath where it remains for a 
period again determined by the subject; 
the print is then transferred to the fixing 
bath and after the proper time is washed 
and put in the dryer, from whence it 
emerges requiring only trimming to be 
ready for use. The paper is extremely 
tough and durable and the print will last 
indefinitely without fading and with 
much less danger of tearing than ordi- 
nary magazine stock. 

Both enlargement and reduction of the 
subject are possible in Photostat work, 
by simple adjustment of the lens and 
shutter mechanism. Actual size repro- 
duction, however, is commonly used. 

















The Photostat in operation. 


Also, both negative and positive prints 
are available. The negative print (white 
letters on black background) is generally 
satisfactory for practical purposes. Posi- 
tive prints( black letters on white back- 
ground, or just as in the original sub- 
ject) are made by _ re-photographing 
negatives. Their cost is consequently 
twice as much, since they require another 
complete operation. They are used chietly 
when especially accurate reproduction of 
photography or art work is desired. By 
use of the positive form, a print practi- 
cally identical with the original subject 
can be produced. Colors, of course, re- 
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Brookings Institution 





The Government ne Adiilsietpation of 


Hand-to-Mouth eine 





7 = ~~ = ~~ ow 


- 


Germany 


By Freperick F. BiacHiy and Meriam E. OaTMAN 
“An outstanding achievement in its field.”—American Po- 


litical Science Review. 


“A fine piece of scholarship, clearly written, 
mented and _ well 


Review. 
Octavo 784 pages $5.00 


Principles of Judicial Administration 


By W. F. Wittoucnsy 


“A notable volume and as timely as it is notable.”—Ameri- 


can Political Science Review. 


“The long sought standard work on this subject.” 


American Judicature Society. 
Octavo 684 pages $5.00 


Group Representation Before Congress 


By E. Penpteton Herrinc 


“Indispensable to those who understand the political scene. ie 
Here is the substance and reality of the process of gov- 

"American Political Science Review. 

“The best and most detailed of the more comprehensive 
surveys of the lobby that has yet appeared.”—Boston 


ernment.’ 


Evening Transcript. 
Octavo 327 pages $3.00 


amply docu- 
Municipal 


proportioned.” —National 


By Leverett S. Lyon 

This book considers the extent to 
which American business can be pre- 
planned on the basis of advance 
orders and whether inventories have 
been increasing or decreasing. It is 
one of the most extensive analyses 
of trade statistics ever offered to 
business men and economists. 

2mo 487 pages $4.00 

The St. Lawrence Navigation 


and Power Project 
By Harotp G. Movutton, CHARLES 
S. Morcan, Avan L. Lee. 

“Unusually candid, forceful and 
clear and worth the attention of all 
those who believe in scrutinizing 
carefully the economic Professions 
of —_— organisms.”—Outlook 
and Independent 

12mo 675 pages $4.00 
The Tariff on Iron and Steel 
By ABRAHAM BERGLUND AND PHILIP 
. Wricut. 

“This book is most timely. Dis- 
passionate in tone and judicious in 
temper, it throws a flood of light 
over the iron and steel industry.” — 
The Nation. 

\| 12mo 239 pages $3.00 


—Journal 








Send for complete list of publications 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION - 











FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


20 i sonal peas Washington, D. C. 





SatuRDAY Review oF LITERATURE says: “Not 
since ‘Huckleberry Finn’ has there been such a 
record of boy adventure as this story of Roose- 
velt days at Washington.” 


The White 
House Gang 


By Earle Looker 


Illustrations by J. Montgomery Flagg 


Cloth $3.00 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 














MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 


Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 East 21st St. New York 
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also be the cost for the first negative 
in any order. Negative prints of addi- 
tional pages in the same order will cost 
twenty-five cents each postpaid. Charges 
for positive prints are double the amounts 
for negatives. 
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814 So. Spring Street 





Who’s Who Among North American Authors 


1929-30 edition 
Now ready for immediate delivery 


Containing more than 10,000 biographical sketches of authors and writers of 
the United States and Canada—1400 pages—(size of book 6%x8%x2™% 


Net to libraries $6.75 (including carriage) 
GOLDEN SYNDICATE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
































90c per pint 


———— 


BOOK LACQUER - 


—heamemen, ol PRESERVING 
THE COVERS OF BOOKS 






















HAHN TSATTAT 


| 


Ain 






$4.25 per gallon 











(@ THE HRHUNTTING GO. &) 
<9. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
































——_——__ 




















Islands: 


and insect test. 
lying around a printing office. 
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produce as shades and efficiency of re- 
production depends on the tints in the 
original and their susceptibility to photo- 
graphic rays. 


Periodicals indexed in the various in- 
dexing services are on file and are avail- 
able for photostat reproduction according 
to the following schedule: AcricuLturR- 
AL INDEx periodicals, from January, 


1928; Epucation INpEx periodicals, 
from January, 1929; INDUSTRIAL ARTS 









An interesting letter recently received from an Editor in the Virgin 


“About a year ago you sent me some book covers treated with 
H. R. H. Book Lacquer and to be submitted to the cockroach 
For nearly one year these samples have been 


separate cover unharmed. The place was much infested with in- 
sects, especially cockroaches, which destroy book covers.” 


I return them herewith under 











INDEX periodicals, from October, 1927; 
INTERNATIONAL INDEx periodicals, from 
January, 1925; REApERs’ GUIDE periodi- 
cals, from January, 1925. An order for a 
magazine or article will be filled by the 
periodicals department with the magazine 
itself, if it is available, unless Photostat 
is cheaper. This gives the user the ben- 
efit of the least expensive form of 
service. 

Fifty cents will be the minimum 
charge for reproducing material. It will 
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